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The Glad Message 
By J. H. Sammis 


HOSOEVER hath believed 
W On the Son of God 
Hath eternal life received 
Through His atoning blood. 
Death, Thou bleeding Lamb, was thine; 
Life, eternal life, is mine;— 
, Death for Thee 
But life for me! 


Thine, O Love, that life shall be. 











All You Need 


It takes staggeringly great resources to meet a 


man’s every need. For our needs are enormous. 
They are incessant; they cover every department of 
our life. And our spiritual needs are the greatest 
and the most difficult of all. Yet their meeting is a 
simple and an assured thing to the Christian. For 
the Christian has Christ; and “there is nothing be- 
yond Christ for the soul’s deepest needs.” Have you 
Christ? Then you have all. Have you been hun- 
gering and desperately seeking and praying and 
striving for some spiritual blessing that you have 
lacked,—victory, power, joy, sanctification, the ful- 
ness of the Spirit? If you have Christ you have 
had all these blessings in their fulness; but, not 
knowing that they were yours, they were practically 
valueless to you. To go on struggling and striving 
after them, after you have Christ, is as though a 
man with ten million dollars to his credit in the bank 
went up and down the street desperately hunting 
for some employment that would guarantee him 
enough to pay his bills. In Christ you already have 
every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places. And 
as for other needs, such as money, or guidance;. or 


health, or any other temporal blessing, are you re- 


membering that “He that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not 
also with him freely give us all things”? 


x 
The Worst Sin 


Most Christians constantly commit the worst of 
all sins: doubting God. God offers to supply all 
their needs; yet they worry. God puts himself and 
all his resources at their disposal; yet they are some- 
times afraid and uncertain! Writing of God’s won- 
derful offer to us all, that we “give up all our 
fancied resources, and just become one with God, 
making our cause His own,” so that nothing can 
really harm us unless it first overcomes Him, Dr. A. 
B. Simpson says: “What a solemn responsibility it 
throws upon us to have such an offer! ow severely 
it condemns all our self-excusing on account of un- 
belief and makes our doubts and fears to be evil and 
malignant sins without one shadow of excuse!” We 
have not always thought of our fear, and anxiety, 
and worry, and doubt, as “evil and malignant sins 
without one shadow of excuse.” But seeing them in 
their blackness, let us confess them as sins and ask 
and receive Christ’s complete safeguarding against 
them. Instead of making God a liar, let us forever 
abandon the sin of doubting Him and accept the safe- 
keeping of Him who is the truth. 


-— 
It Works 


A victorious life is an unanswerable challenge 
to a defeated Christian. You may argue against the 
doctrine, and win your argument,—and remain a de- 
feated Christian. “But there is no argument against 
the facts in the life. A Christian girl was asking a 
friend searching questions about the Victorious Life, 
and finally asked her if she was living it. Her friend, 
who was young in the experience, tried to answer 
in a way that would not suggest presumption on her 
part. The other followed with several! difficult ques- 
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tions about the teaching, and for some of them her 
friend had no clear answer. The conversation turned 
to other things, and in a few minutes the inquiring 
girl was astonished to hear her friend say that she 
was entirely free from anxiety in the midst of cer- 
tain difficult personal problems, the solution to which 
was not clear. Several probing questions followed 
to learn whether this young woman actually meant 
that worry had gone out of her life. When the 
questions were answered, her hitherto skeptical 
friend exclaimed with a note of finality: “You've 
got it.” There is no “theory” about victorious living, 
when Jesus is in control. The Christian who is 
“theoretical” is he who strongly contends for a doc- 
trine that requires a Christian to sin, and who con- 
tinues living in defeat while Christ constantly holds 
out to him the offer of victory. 


x 


Unimprovable 


Christ’s work cannot be improved upon. He is 
never going to learn to do it better. It is perfect 
now; infinitely perfect; that means unimprovable. 
And your victory over the power of sin is Christ’s 
work. If, after having yielded your life to him, 
you believe what he says, then sin cannot have do- 
minion over you, for you are under grace: and grace 
is the infinitely perfect, unimprovable work of God 
through Christ your Saviour and Life. Perfection 
cannot be improved upon. Infinity cannot be added 
to. That is the sort of unimprovable, infinitely. per- 
fect victory that’ Christ offers to accomplish for us 
and in us now and always. But to want to do wrong 
is in itself sin. Wrong desire of any sort is sin; 
We are under the dominion of sin when we want 
to sin. And Christ pledges us his word that, if we 
will let kim set us free, we shall be free indeed: sin 
cannot have over us even the dominion of our 
wanting to do wrong. So it is that when we really 
believe in Christ’s cleansing power, the “want to” 
dies. That is victory indeed,—more than victory, 
for with the “want to” gone we are “more than con- 
querors through him that loved us.” 
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The Discord of Unconsecrated Choirs 


E WAS a-handsome man with a magnificent 
H wie After he had sung a touching Gospel 

song that tugged on the heart-strings of the 
listeners, he told the story of a boy who came from 
a family with exceptional musical gifts, but who wan- 
dered off into sin, traveled the country in freight cars, 
and drank the dregs of p.verty and filth and sin. 


_ The singer was telling the story of his own life; it 


was a new creation in Christ Jesus who was giving 
his testimony to the power of the Cross. 

This young man’s father belonged to a church 
choir that was counted at that time one of the finest 
in America, and the boy grew up i.. musical circles. 
His uncle was a famous opera singer. A newspaper 
reporter in the city who attended the church was 
seated beside the boy.in the gallery one Sunday and 
asked him why he did not become a Christian. He 
was a lad of eleven or twelve. “Why, no, I’m not 
going to be a Christian,” he answered, “I’m going to 
be a singer in church choirs like my father.” The 
boy had a regular position in connection with the 
choir, though it was not an official position, and he 
was not on the payroll of the church. It was the 
practise of his father to leave the choir loft during 
the sermon, and go out and get a drink, and fre- 
quently the boy’s mother sent him to watch his 
father. Other members of the choir were of the 
same sort. 

So he grew up with the firmly rooted idea that a 
Christian could not be a member of a church choir. 
He -knew that only good :ingerS could be accepted, 
but he also was sure that one of the qualifications for 
membership in a fashionable church choir was that 
the singer should be an unbeliever. 

This occurred some years ago; and this choir un- 
doubtedly was an exceptional-one. -A Sunday School 





Times reader who lives in a large Eastern city, and 
who himself is in the music business, recently wrote 
to the Editor a letter of eager longing to have the 
Christian Church seek a revival.in hymn singing as 
well as in prayer, and restore the power and victory 
that God promises to the right ministry of praise. 
This layman, in speaking of what place the hymn 
might have in worship wrote: “It has been largely 
replaced in divine service by the anthem, rendered 
largely by unsanctified hirelings,” and he went on to 
speak of conditions in certain of the leading churches 
in his city that are strikingly parallel with the expe- 
riences in this choir of twenty or thirty years ago. 
And he adds: “It is not for a moment to be consid- 
ered that —— is better or worse than the average 
city.” 

But it is because such an exceptional situation is not 
by any means the worst feature in the present system 
of paid choirs in the churches that The Sunday 
Times wishes in this Music Number to urge Chris- 
tians prayerfully to consider their own choir and the 
condition of praise in their own church, to see 
whether it is pleasing to Jesus Christ. These in- 
stances of gross sin in the choir we read of with a, 
shock, and the conditions would instantly be con- 
demned by every right thinking man and woman. 
Yet this open sin, which is so shocking to us, may not 
grieve the heart of God as much as the perfectly “re- 
spectable” dishonoring of him w—shall we say the 
large majority of paid choirs in American churches? 
The members of many of these choirs are hireling 
singers, undertaking the work not for the glory of 
God, but for the profit of self and the pleasing of 
men. 

It is not the paying of money to an organist or 
Pianist, to the leader of the music or to the members 
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of a quartet, that is wrong. A paid singer need no 
more a hireling singer than a paid minister is a 
hireling minister. But a minister who is in his 
work because of the money he gets from it, or for 
any other purpose than the glory of God, is an abomi- 
nation in God’s sight. No hess is the church singer 
who is selling his musical gift for the service of self 
an abomination in God’s sight,—though not nearly so 
ys so as the Christian church that induces him 
to do itt. 

A beautiful voice, though it be artistically perfect, 
no more makes it possible for its possessor to serve 
truly in a church choir than a theological equipment 
with the Spirit of God left out qualifies a minister to 
preach the saving grace of Jesus Christ. It takes a 
supernaturally regenerated heart to sing God's 
praises, as surely as it takes a regenerated heart to 
preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. All other 
singing offered as worship is an insult to God. 

young Christian woman who had a good voice 
was making it her supreme ambition to develop that 
voice to its greatest possibilities. She was advised 
by her instructor to study carefully the work of the 
eatest artists. Many of the world’s most wonder- 
ul singers came to her city, and she lost no oppor- 
tunity of studying their masterful execution—notin 
their strong points and weak. Her ear was traine 
uickly to detect artistic defects. The result was 
that it was hard for her to listen to much of the 
Gospel singing that she heard. 

One summer she attended the Princeton Victorious 
Life Conference, and she rather rebelled at the mes- 
sage of a Christian’s yielding the whole life to 
the mastery of Christ. Fer she was very conscious 
that she was not ready to yield to him her musical 
gift. There were two of the leaders in the confer- 
ence that year who brought messages in song that 
lifted the hearts of the hearers very near to the 
Lord. This young woman told herself that these 
voices, one a tenor and one a contralto, had very 
little real merit. She noted the many artistic defects 
and blunders in the singing. “But what is there in 
that singing that pulls so on my heart?” she asked 
herself over and over again. She went away from 
the meetings, and the words would keep singing 
themselves so that she could not put the message 
away. “Why are they able with those imperfect 
voices so to touch the hearts of the people?” This 
Christian girl was not able to get away from those 
questions, and she came to the place of making a 
complete surrender of her voice and herself to 

esus Christ. She learned then what singing-secret 
it was that those others had found. 

It. is possible to: sing praise to God, or to lead 
others in the singing of praise, only as the result of 
the supernatural work that makes any Christian ser- 
vice possible. The Holy Spirit of God must sing 
the message, or it will not be sung,—there will be no 
message there, only dead and hollow sound. “Be 
filled with the Spirit” is God’s command, and what 
will be the result? Immediately following this com- 
mand are these words: “speaking one to another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody with your heart to the Lord.” Ifa 
member of a paid choir, or any other choir, cannot 
make melody with the heart, and make it to the Lord, 
his singing is not pleasing to God, however much it 
may delight the esthetic sensibilities of the audience. 

If the trained ear of the artist is sensitive to and 
can detect instantly any false note in the voice, how 
much more sensitive is the trained heart of one who 
knows God to detect false notes. That is why, to one 
who lives close to God and has a melodious heart, 
whether he knows much about the technical side of 
music or not, the anthems that are sung by most of 
the choirs in our churches to-day are as sounding 
brass and clanging cymbals. Many a time is an 
anthem rendered (not rendered to God) when the 
severest musical critic could not detect any serious 
flaw, but the sensitive soul of a worshiper who is in 
tune with God is grieved by the noise, and longs for 
the moment when the discord shall cease, while he 
keeps praying for the members of the choir that they 
may come to know the Lord. If it be so with the 
sensitive soul of the consecrated believer, what must 
such singing mean to God himself? Does he not cry 
as he did to apostate Israel of old, “Take thou away 
from me the noise of thy song”? (Amos 5: 23.) 

The Christian layman already quoted, in his letter 
to the Editor sets forth some of the root causes of 
the failure to give music the place it should have 
in the church to-day. What he writes are “observa- 
tions out of some thirty-five years or more of inti- 
mate relation with the clergy, the church; the Sun- 
day-school, and large local religious movements” : 


“As one of the two supreme spiritual exercises 
of the soul, praise has been associated with power 
and victory all down the ages (2 Chron. 20: 1-30; 
Acts 16:25). But we of to-day may not look for 
victory until we adopt as our standard that which 
is expressed in the statement that the act of an 
instrumentalist, or vocalist, in leading a body of 
worshipers in common praise, should as assuredly 
represent the testimony or witness of a professed 
believer in and a follower of Jesus, asthe act 
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of the preacher who leads that same body in 
prayer. The carrying out of any other standard is 
an act of sacrilege.” 


A right standard in this matter will also ‘not per- 
mit a wrong emphasis on music leadership. There 
are churches that maintain a high order of worship, 
that have in their quartet only those who are pro- 
fessing Christians, and yet that spend two, three, or 
ten times as much for the music provided in their 
own worship as they give to send the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ to lost heathen who have never heard 
the message of salvation. Can such praise be pleas- 
ing to Christ? 

And even when you are assured that in your 
church poy who are en for —— the 
singing or for singing solos as messages o are 
Christians who have consecrated their voice to the 
Lord Jesus, be sure that you do not fall into that 
other mistake of supposing that these consecrated 
Christian singers can take the place of congregational 

raise. Their work is rather to encourage and make 

er the congregational singing, and their work 
is a failure if it results otherwise. For they are not 
there to do your singing for you. Think of one 
who knows the Jehovah song, whose life is a ‘ia 
asking other people to do his singing for him! It 
would be like asking people to do our loving for us! 
There are no substitutes in this matter. This is why 
quartets or soloists in a church, though they have 
their right place, can never meet the need of the 
real music that God longs to see welling up in the 
lives of the congregation,—music that pours out 
from the throats of those whose life is the life 
and melody of his Son Jesus Christ. 
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** Kindly Suggest a Good Hymn-Book ” 


The Equipment Number of The Sunday School Times 
says that the superintendent is happy who has a godd 
piano, a good pianist, a gpos chorister, and good sing- 
ing-books. Will you kindly suggest a good hymn-book 
for our little mission Sunday-school? We would like 
one which does not omit songs for children, carols :for 
Christmas, Easter, etc., and good old church hymns,— 
A Pennsyivania Musi¢e Lover. q 
It.is to answer just such questions as this that the 

advertising columns of The Sunday School Times 
live and serve. Good hymn-books for a. mission 
Sunday-school, as many another similar need in 
Christian service, are abundantly provided for. Their 
publishers describe them in the Times’ advertising 
columns,—especially in such a “Music Number” as 
the present issue. Some readers have not realized 
how Christian work would be impoverished if the so- 
called “commercial” information now spread broad- 
cast threughout the Christian world by such adver- 
tisers as use The Sunday School Times were not 
generally available. Many a church and many an 
individual Christian have found blessings both 
temporal and eternal through the careful reading and 





How Many Choirs Are There—? 


How many choirs are there, known to Sunday School 
Times readers, whose members really sing for the glory 
of God ? 

The editorial in this special Music Number frankly 
faces one of the open—but largely unrecognized—sores 
in modern church life: in singers in the choir, and music 
leaders, who are not Christians or who have no thought 
of offering spiritual service to God by their singing. 

Do you know of one church that seeks to have the 
members of its choir, its organist and other leaders,— 
whether paid or volunteer,— consecrated Christians who 
sing or play not primarily for money or reputation, or to 
entertain, but to please God ? ' 

If you do, will you please write a letter to the Editor 
about it. : 

Tell how close to the aim of spiritual music that church 
comes in actual results. 


Here is one test of the right spirit: Does each singer 
commit the day to God in prayer, and ask Him to use 
and bless his or her service in the choir ? 

That may be a severe test even for Sunday-school 
teachers. But if you know of a church that has as defi- 
nite a purpose to have spiritually qualified singers ‘as to 
have spiritual ‘teachers and officers in the Sunday-school, 
that church's choir the Editor would like to hear about. 
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use of advertisements. Won't you see to it that your 
own service and that of your church are not im- 
poverished thro failing to take advantage of the 
riches thus bro: right to your door? © 


x 
Substitutes for the Supernatural 


I have just read in a t in seven 
theaned bhaitties ie blocker. ee 


“The Edison phenegrapts will furnish the music 
for the services at the —— Church Sunday night. 
There will be no choir and no congregational sing- 
ing. The following is the program: 


Then follows a list of eight selections of red i 
type; and it also Fre Beon Soe ater vill. ‘feeeek on 
natural man, is he good or bad?’” 


According to my observation our church music is 
fast losing its atmosphere of divine worship. With the 
advent of paid choirs, and choir lofts (or pens), and a 
disposition on the part of the choir, even in small 
churches (for the disease has about infected our coun- 
try churches too), to display talent and to try and 
entertain the audience without any apparent thought 
of divine worship—this has done more to “kill out” 
congregational singing than anything else. 


It really seems that the time has come when the 
church members who assemble for worship should take 
steps to restore our congregational stnaas once more 
to the part in the church worship it used to have.—A 
South Carolina Worshiper. 

Real worship of God is always a miracle. That is, 
it is always supernatural. It requires a life that has 
been born again through the personal acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as Saviour; then the yielding of that 
life to the mastery of Christ; then the turning to 
God in gratitude for his grace,—a pouring out of 
thanksgiving for what God is and what he does. To 
be at its fullest and best, such worship is possible 
only in a life not merely wholly yielded but. also 
wholly trusting Christ. Then it is that supernatural 
joy floods that life; there is a miraculous melody, a 
heavenly music in the heart; and singing becomes a 
form of worship that is one of the most precious 
privileges God gives,—a foretaste and earnest of the 
music that we shall hear and share in heaven. 

Now a phonograph is not quite equal to this! It 
is a marvelous instrument. It is indeed one of the 
man-made “miracles” of our day. But it is not super- 
natural; the only part that the phonograph could 
really have in such supernatural worship as has just 
been described would be the recording and repro- 
ducing of the miracle-melody pouring out from the 
lives of regenerated, surrendered, trusting, Spirit- 
filled, victorious Christians who sang into the phono- 


graph to the glory of God. » And as‘a rule’ phono" 


graph récords are not made in that ‘way. A record 
of a consecrated song-evangelist’s voice, in some 
beautiful hymn, might, of course, be properly in- 
cluded in a church or Sunday-school service,—but 
even then not to replace the congregation’s own 
worship in song. 

Yet is it not true that the ordinary phonograph 
music is, after all, no farther removed from the true 
and supernatural music of Christ in the born-again, 
Spirit-filled heart and voice, than the music fur- 
nished by many quartet or choir singers in church,— 
or again, than the music furnished by many of. the 
congregation? It is this sad need in our churches 
to-day that is discussed more fully in the editorial 
en the first two pages of this issue. To have a paid 
choir may be entirely proper in the service of Christ. 
To recompense people financially for this form of 
Christian service is no more wrong, in itself, than to 
recompense the minister of the Gospel. The real 
trouble goes far deeper. It is the simple question, 
Is our church music the miracle-melody of heaven? 
If it is not, we may be sure it never reaches heaven. 
If we would have it all that it. ought to be, let us 
pray for a revival in our church. 


<— 


Non-Resistance and Citizenship 


If a Christian conscientiously refuses to serve his 
country as a soldier when called on, can he consistently 
claim protection and citizenship with its privileges?— 
A Michigan Inquirer. 

A Christian ought to be a good citizen in every 
way that does not conflict with his duty to God. If 
he believes, as many do, that it is forbidden in God’s 
Word for the Christian to bear arms, and if there- 
fore he conscientiously refuses to do this even when 
his country calls upon him, he has not thereby nec- 
essarily forfeited his citizenship. He could not, of 
course, consistently “claim protection” to the extent 
of asking for military or armed defense of himself 
or his property,—he must not ask others to do for 
him that which he believes it is wrong for him to 
do himself. But if he differs with his government 
as to certain details, such as military service, he may 
still consistently avail himself of a citizen’s privileges, 
provided he is such a law abiding and faithful citizen 
as Christ would have his followers to be. The out- 
standing New Testament case of a Christian’s claim- 
ing the protection and privilege of citizenship is the 
momentous word of the apostle Paul: “If none of 
those things is true whereof these accuse me, no man 
can give me up unto them. I appeal unto Czsar” 
(Acts 25:12). 
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With Horatius Bonar on the Sea of Galilee 


A long-ago reminiscence by the late William C. Prime, LL.D. 





the twilight among mountains seemed to me this 
evening more profound than usual as I sat on 
the veranda and watched the coming of the stars. 
There was a certain chill in the air, coming over the 
northwest ridge, which forbade the insects to come 
out and converse. There was something very solemn 
and yet very soothing in the grandeur and beauty of 
the scene, as the light withdrew from the great basin, 
rolling away slowly over Mount Kinsman, and the 
darkness came up with equally slow and majestic 
progress, from the depths of the Pemigewasset Valley. 
Until it was too dark to read I had been looking 
over the last files of European papers, wherein I 
found little but turmoil; a picture of a world full 
of struggling, quarreling, ambitious nations and in- 
dividuals, war in Africa, war in Asia, threatenings of 
war in Europe, robbery, rapine, murder, public and 
private, in great cities, in little hamlets, on the very 
deserts of yellow Libya. In looking over the mass 
of telegrams in a newspaper, especially a British 
newspaper, which each morning gathers the polit- 
ical and other news of all kingdoms and nations and 
peoples under the whole heavens, and thus shows 
ou what was yesterday the condition of all man- 
kind: did it ever occur to you to think how devoid 
these telegrams are of news to make you cheerful, 
anything to feel glad about; how full they are of 
sin and shame, misery and pain and woe? Look at 
your morning paper whose telegrams are devoted to 
what this age calls news, what the men and women 
of the time want to have for daily reading and 
which is therefore supplied them, and ask yourself 
seriously whether this world has. in it that .which 
satisfies, or ought to satisfy, an intelligent soul. 
Therefore it was that I had laid down the news- 
paper, when the light grew faint, and was glad of 
the peace that reigned in sky and forest around the 
lonesome cabin. At length Jim lighted the lamps. 
As the yellow glow came.out of the window I teok 
up the paper to go in when my eye fell on an obit- 
“Y esterday. 
(Aug. 2) Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar, minister of, the 
Grange Free Church, Edinburgh, died at his resi- 
dence in that city at the age of 81.” 


Ties profound silence which is characteristic of 


Bonar In a Mission Room on Mount Zion 


I sat down again, in the starlight, thinking, re- 
membering. “At last,” I said to myself, “at last, 
he who so longed for the Master’s coming has gone 
to meet him in his own city, and has met him at the 
open gates of pearl. Once in the night time, long 
ago, he and I crossed the Jordan side by side, com- 
ing this way; he on an Arab horse, plunging ;and 
swimming, I in the flood that swept gently down 
toward the sea of death. Now he has gone back 
over the river, and found a joyous company to wel- 
come him. Though it is more than thirty years since 
I knew him, his going makes it more lonesome here.” 

One dark night in the year 1856, in the. earthly 
city Jerusalem, I wandered into a lighted mission 
room on Mount Zion, where a small company of men 
and women of various nationalities and complexions 
were gathered. In the desk was a man of impressive 
countenance, whose voice seemed to me remarkably 
forcible, though low and musical. Musical te me be- 
cause in childhood I was surrounded by Scotch people. 

The preacher, as I learned later, was Dr. Hora- 
tius Bonar. Learned and eloquent, there was a 
wonderful charm in what he said that night, be- 


cause he had strong convictions on the second com- - 


ing of the Lord. He believed in His personal com- 
ing, to reign on the earth. And his faith, seconded 
by his rich poetic imagination and. fervor, all quick- 
ened by the fact that we were in Jerusalem, the city 
of the Passion, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the 
city on which every morning the dawn broke over the 
mountain of the Ascension, these gave to his words 
a winning power which you may imagine, but which 
I cannot describe. 

He had-no idea of any specific time for the ad- 
vent. He did not argue, nor was.-there a contro- 
versial word in all that he said. He only gave him- 
self up, and gave us up too, to the scene which shall 
be sooner or later when the King shall come again 
to walk in the streets of his abasement, when the 
effulgence of the light that will darken the sunlight, 
shall attend him from the Garden of Gethsemane, to 
the judgment seats of Herod and Pilate, and along 
the via dolorosa to Calvary and the rock-hewn tomb. 

To hear such a man in Jerusalem having a firm 
belief in the personal coming and reign of Christ, 
thus communicate to others freely his confident’ 
hopes and imaginings, was a memorable event. ~ In 
the course of the next few days I was happy in 


A strong and competent figure clad in loosely 
cut brown homespun, with the face and long 
white beard of an old-time savant; a little silver 
lake in a cup of the ridge of Cannon Mountain 
a thousand feet above the Profile Notch road 
in the White Mountains; a cosy cabin with trout 
rods and trophies, and rare old china, and a 
fireplace with birch logs snapping in it, and 
Jim Smith making them burn brightly,—that 
is the picture the friends of William C. Prime 
love to remember. He was lawyer, and editor, 
traveler, and writer, learned in the field of art 
and in the ways of nature,—a gentleman of 
the brave old school who love learning and do 
the world’s work, and are at home anywhere. 
For more than a generation his letters from his 
vacation cabin and from many other parts of 
he world brought to the city-bound readers of 
his paper, the New York Journal of Commerce, 
such messages as this one on Bonar, the emi- 
nent Scotch minister and poet. Those of us 
who shared some of Dr. Prime’s vacation hours 
are glad to share with you this reminiscence, 
written in 1889 for his own paper. 








making the personal acquaintance of Dr. Bonar; 
and from day to day was led to admire and honor, 
I had .almost said revere him. Accidents of travel 
threw us. much together. His party pitched their 
tents near mine at the well of Haramiyah, on the 
read from: Jerusalem _ northward, and we traveled 
for some time thereafter in company. 

One day as we rode in single file along a hill path 


‘I sang aloud one of the old Latin hymns. He turned 


to me and commenced a conversation about this class 
of hymnolggy. I, of course, knew well enough his 


high rank among writers of sacred lyrics, a rank 


established .by the presence of his hymns in the books 


of all the churches and the hearts of all Christian 


people, but I did not know his familiarity with medie- 
val literature of this class, to which I had devoted 
some ‘study. It was then that I first learned of a 
little. book he had published about the old song, “O 


. Mother dear, Jerusalem.” The grand old song is and 


must always be most closely associated. in my mind 
with the eminent Scotch minister and poet: For all 
along the roads of Holy Land, from time to time, we 
referred to it in conversation, and its simple and 
glorious phrases served often to express the emotions 
of pilgrims, weary of the rocky paths and mountain- 
ous travel in Syria, a constant simile of this life, take 
it at its best. f 

It was a lovely day when we hired a rotten old 
craft, the only boat then existing on the sea, and went 
frome Tiberias down to the outlet of the Jordan. In 
the afternoon, when we were coming slowly up the 
west side of the sea, as close-hauled to a light breeze 
as the wretched old craft, with ragged and rotten 
sail, could be made to lie, there came down on us 
one of those sudden tempests for which the sea was 
renowned in those days when the Ruler of storms 
himself commanded the winds that swept its surface. 





One of Bonar’s Hymns of Victory 


Blessing and honor and glory and power, 
Wisdom and riches and strength evermore, 
Give ye to Him who our battle hath won, 
Whose are the kingdom, the crown, and thé throne. 


Past are the darkness, the storm, and the war ; 
Come is the radiance that sparkled. afar ; 
Breaketh the gleam of the day without end ; 
Riseth the sun that shall never descend. 


Ever ascendeth the song and the joy, 
Ever_descendeth the love from on high, 
Blessing and honor and glory and praise 
This is the theme of the hymns that we raise. 


Life of all life, and true Light of all light, 
Star of the dawning, unchangingly bright, 
Sun of the Salem, whose light is the Lamb, 
Theme of the ever-new, ever-glad psalm ! 


Give we the glory and praise to the Lamb, 
Take we the robe and the harp and the palm, 
Sing we the. song of the Lamb that was slain, 
Dying in weakness, but rising to reign. 














- times. 


The peace that had been around us was suddenly 
changed into storm. The poor old sweep, only 
apology for an oar we had, broke in the first effort 
to keep her head to the wind. So we went away 
before it, across the sea, rolling and pitching and 
driving on the gale. I held the useless thing called 
rudder in one hand and the broken sweep in the 
other, and as well as might be beached her at length 
at Wady es Samak, in the land of the Gadarenes. 
Thence we went on foot around the southern end of 


_ the sea, forded the Jordan, and so came up in the 


darkness to Tiberias, where our tents were pitched 
in two white groups close to the shore. Would you 
ever forget a man with whom you were shipwrecked 
on the sea of Galilee? 

On a Sunday morning we gathered, the two parties, 
some eight or ten persons in all, on the sunny slope 
above the Hebrew burial place, south of Tiberias, and 
Dr. Bonar conducted a short service. Again he 
talked, with simple words of great eloquence, about 
the coming of his Master, and the gathering of all 
nations to Him whose mandate “Peace, be still” once 
obeyed by winds and waves on the sea beneath us, 
would be omnipotent over all oceans of human pas- 
sion, all tempests of human sorrow, and establish 
peace on earth forever. He sat on a rock, and in- 
structed us, seated around him, just as, and just 
where, no doubt, the Master had often sat teachin 
men and women and little children, all now dust o 
the earth beneath us. -What a day that was! There 
was not a ripple on the sea; there was not a cloud 
in the sky; there was such repose in the midday sun- 
light that all was as if the Lord had come indeed and 
the reign of peace had come to the sad old land of 
innumerable wars and devastations. 

I was impressed during the few weeks of my ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Bonar by his manifest habit of 
profound thoughtfulness. He was silent for long 
When he spoke he spoke to the purpose, 
calmly, without visible emotion, but with words indi- 
cating depth of sentiment. It is not possible to form 
an _ estimate of any man’s character of mind from 
association with him under extraordinary circum- 
stances. No man given to thinking, whether he be a 
religious or an irreligious man, can be in the Holy 
Land without strong emotion. To the mere philo- 
sophic thinker it is the central point in the history of 
humanity and civilization. To the religious philos- 
opher it is the nearest accessible point to the throne 
of God governing his creature man. The brainless 
traveler goes without thought from scene to scene. 


My Latest Memory of the Great Preacher 


But such men as Dr. Bonar could not be in Pales- 
tine, in Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, on the sea 
of Galilee, on the Mount of the Transfiguration, and 
conduct their lives and conversation precisely as at 
home, or as among other historic associations. My 
memories of him are exclusively of the man at all 
these places I have named and at many others of like 
sacred interest. And they are memories of great 
respect and admiration. We met in Jerusalem. We 
parted near the true, not the traditional, place of the 
Transfiguration. For that event certainly did not oc- 
cur on Tabor, and probably occurred on the side of 
Hermon near Banias, the ancient Czsarea Philippi. 

My latest memory of him is of his voice. I had 
been down the Jordan all the afternoon fishing, but 
taking no fish. For the river which comes out of 
the solid base of Mount Hermon, rushes, a white 
torrent, down the hills till it joins the streams from 
the fountains of Dan and Hasbeyah, and then 
flows more peacefully on to the waters of Merom. 
When I reached my tents it was very dark. The 
Scotch party, whose tents were near, were to leave 
in-the early morning. They came in to say good- 
bye. Then, a little later, I heard from their tents 
the sound of a hymn; then a lower sound, the mur- 
muring of a voice, mingled with the roar of the 
Jordan; the voice of Dr. Bonar in evening prayer. 

Of the company who sat that Sunday morning on 
the hillside by the sea of Galilee, and who slept in 
the two groups of tents that night among the olive 
trees of Banias, nearly all are dead. Of my own 
party I am the sole survivor. One of the little as- 
sembly lies by the side of the Tigris. Two are at 
rest on the Nile banks. One sleeps within sound of 
the Atlantic waves. One—but what matters it where 
the wornout covering of an immortal soul is laid 
away? He will find it when He shall call for it 
to be the purified body of the saint, to walk with 
Him, white-robed, “after the sad labor of this pil- 
grimage” they have found eternal rest in the City 
of Peace, Jerusalem which is above, which is the 
mother of us all. 
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How They Put Power into the Sunday-School Music 


Experiences in building orchestras and training singers that may help other workers to 
see and use the untried possibilities in and around their school 





Our Music Committee’s Discoveries 


USIC,” said John Wesley, “is too good to give 
Me the Devil.” 

One of our teachers came from a study of 
the life of John Wesley with the request that we 
“do something about the music in our Sunday- 
school.” “Can’t we have an orchestra?” she asked. 
“I’m sure the boys would take more interest in the 
singing if we had some brass instruments.” 

“None of our boys can play an instrument,” re- 
plied a teacher who had been in the town longer, 
‘and the members of the town band won’t play reg- 
ularly. You can’t get them to attend a Sunday- 
school every Sunday.” 

“Do you suppose some of those boys up in the gal- 
lery would sing some male quartettes?” asked the first 
teacher, “I’m sure some of them must have voices.” 

“The boys won't sing,” asserted a third teacher. 
“If you want singing you'll have to take the girls.” 

In the face of this discouragement the woman 
under the spell of Wesley asked that a Music Com- 
mittee be organized to see what could be done for 
the music of the Sunday-school, The committee 
was promptly appointed, with the woman as chair- 
man, 

After some search the committee discovered a 
man, not a member of the Sunday-school, who liked 
band work and could play a cornet, and who thought 
he could find some other men who would be glad of 
regular practise and would be willing to play regu- 
larly in the Sunday-school. When he met the com- 
mittee in the Sunday-school room for the first prac- 
tise he was accompanied by seven players, two of 
whom belonged to the Bible Class in the gallery. It 
transpired that both played the violin. 

It took some time and some patience to bring the 
eight instruments into harmony and produce music 
that was a help in the Sunday-school singing, but. it 
was accomplished. To-day our Sunday-school or- 
chestra is an established fact that we should not care 
to see done away with. 

‘Our chairman still had her eyes on the class in 
the gallery, and she asked one of them if he couldn’t 
get her four young men out of his class who could 
carry an air. He said he’d see what he could do, and 
later reported that he had two singers, if those 
would be any use. One of them turned out to be the 
young man himself. No one knew he could sing, 
but a little encouragement drew from him some sweet 
tenor notes; the other young man came of a musical 
family and had had some little training. With these 
two singers as a beginning we soon had a very ac- 
ceptable male quartette, which has sung not only in 
ourSunday-school but has helped the pastor with 
some of his special Sunday evening services. 

The committee discovered a good violinist and 
’cellist in town, and with their help and that of some 
of the girls of the high school age gave a “home 
talent” musicale. 

The committee has also had special musical fea- 
tures at a great many of the regular Sunday-school 
services, 
girls of the high-school age, mixed choruses by the 
girls and young men, violin and ’cello solos, a piano 
solo and occasional vocal solos by trained singers 
who happened to be visiting in our town. Sometimes 
members of our church congregation drop into the 
Sunday-school service just to enjoy some special 
feature and, we hope, gain something from the les- 
son they did not come to hear. 

The committee have organized a small class of 
boys of the restless age for the study of music. We 
have used a blackboard and let the boys. make the 
staff and the notes and rests themselves. We have 
been surprised at the interest that has been taken in 
such dry matters as. quarter- and sixteenth-notes, 
The latter part of the lesson period we use in sing- 
ing hymns as two-part choruses. One of our special 
Sunday-school session features was a men and boys’ 
chorus (No. 90 of the Tullar and Meredith Sunday- 
school Hymns) ; the young men took th2 tenor and 
bass parts and the boys the soprano and alto. The 
result was very pleasing. 

Our Sunday-school services have been benefited 
by the work of the Music Committee, but, better than 
that, we feel that those who have given us the music 
have been benefited. More than one mother has 
thanked us earnestly for “taking so much trouble” 
with her boy, and more than one parent has told us 
that a son, who had ceased to practise; has taken up 
his instrument again and spends considerable time 
working away at hymns. More than one little boy 
has informed us that he is going to get a violin or 
a cornet and take private lessons in the fall. 


These have been solos and duets by the - 








“We pretty near keep u.) our ranches on 
what’s laying round, and if we rustle 1 don’t 
see why we can’t keep up a class the same 
way,” said one of the charter members of a 
famous cowboy Bible class on Colorado’s 
plains. Almost any Sunday-school has mate- 
rial in “what’s laying round” to transform its 
music, if some one will “rustle,” as the workers 
whose experiences are told here are doing. If 
your Sunday-school has made valuable music 
discoveries such as noted in this or other pages 
of this issue, write briefly to the Editor about 
it; it may be devices or methods used in con- 
nection with the piano or orchestra, the choir 
or the hymn-book, or in leading and training 
the school to sing. Suggestions that can be 
used will be paid for. 








Try a music committee. Your members need not 
have a very extensive knowledge of music, if they 
like music and like the boys and girls and have a 
love for Christ and the Sunday-school and some 
patience, some faith, and some courage.—L. Josephine 
Bridgart, Hackettstown, N. J. 


An Orchestra with a Waiting List 


Axore of years ago the management of. the 
North Avenue Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school, North Side, Pittsburgh, felt the need of 
doing more in the line of musical work, and asked 
the church organist, Mr.,.C, N..Boyd,,to form an 
orchestra. Work of this kind at that time was new. 
No one knew whether it would succeed or not. It 
is said that the superintendent asked the leader to 
searentoe twelve players, which he hesitated to do. 

he school was canvassed and ten players secured. 
This soon increased in number, and during the first 
eight years the average membership was thirty. At 
this writing it is forty-five, still under the same leader. 
About ten years ago, when the adult department 
was separated from the intermediate and placed in 
another room, a second division was formed; now 
under the direction of Mr. Oscar Demnler, a music 
teacher in one of the city high schools. This now has 
thirty members. On many occasions during the year 
the two divisions unite aad form one orchestra of 
seventy-five members. 

This second division always creates much interest 
on the part of our visitors, as it is largely composed 
of boys and girls from our school who have re- 
ceived some preliminary training, with some older 
and more advanced players to lead them. Though 
not able to do all the work of the first division very 
good results have been obtained. From this division 
come many of the players in the first division. 

The players are secured from the school, where 
the workers are always alert for those who can play 
a musical instrument, and from outside players, 
students or orchestra players who appreciate 4a 
chance to study and play good music. The con- 
ductors are paid by the school, but none of the 
players receive any salary and are expected to fur- 
nish their own instruments. The leader, however, 
tries to buy or borrow instruments for those who 
show talent, but cannot afford them. Players will- 
ingly come long distances, and there is always a 
waiting list. In order to secure good results too 
many ‘instruments of one kind cannot be used, so 
players must wait until there is a vacancy. 

The policy from the beginning has been to use 
only good music. The library, mostly arranged and 
adapted by Mr. Boyd, contains over eight hundred 
pieces suitable for church and Sunday-school work. 
This is probably the only Sunday-school orchestra 
in the country which plays symphonic movements 
with the original orchestration as part of the regular 
Sunday-school service. The library contains a half 
dozen symphoniés by Haydn, two or three each by 
Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, such as the “Un- 
finished”; besides many movements from oratorios 
and cantatas by well-known composers. The or- 
chestra plays a prelude and postlude each Sunday, 
as well as accompariying the singing of the school. 
We sing a great deal as we feel that the music is 
the one part of the service in which all can join, 
that it is an expression of devotional feeling, creates 
enthusiasm and should not be cut out to shorten 
exercises Or form “Combination Services.” 


The discipline, both in regard to membership and 
playing, is more strict than usually obtains in ama- 
teur orchestras. Regular attendance is essential to 
retain membership. The average of attendance is 
high. The orchestra plays fifty Sundays in the year, 
allowing two for vacation. From two o'clock unti 
three-thirty is given to the regular service, and from 
threé-thirty until four-thirty for rehearsal. It does 
not practise during the week except for special oc- 
casions. The members of the orchestra are enrolled 
as members of the school and are asked to attend 
some class during the time they are not playing. 
Many of them do this, the others having the privilege 
of retiring to the orchestra room. All are expected 
to conform to the discipline of the school, and not 
to do or say anything which would interfere with its 
spiritual work. Many of our former players are 
now members of professional orchestras, or teachers, 
but if in the city they still come to us on Sunday 
afternoon. 

Special numbers are prepared for Easter, Christ- 
mas, Rally Day, and the patriotic holidays of the 
year. Sometimes the orchestra unites with the choir 
for a musical evening, and ‘once a year a free re- 
cital is given for the school and its friends. These 
are always well attended and create much interest. 
After the recital the teachers of the school serve the 
orchestra and its invited friends with refreshments, 
making it a social affair. The program for the last 
“Evening with the Orchestra,” consisted of a talk 
on the History and Use of Orchestral Instruments, 
by Mr. Boyd, describing each instrument and its use 
in the building up of a musical composition. Each 
explanation was illustrated by a player with the in- 
strument under discussion. Several special numbers 
were also given. Aside from this the orchestra does 
not play as a whole, excepting at the Sunday-school 
service. This is to obviate any difficulty about pro- 
fessional and non-professional players, discussion 
about payment, irritations over when they will play 
and when not, and all such things. But individual 
players or groups are always ready to help us. They 
assisted at the revival services last winter, at the 
Epworth League meetings, at various class. enter- 
tainments, and at the prayer-meeting. 

We feel that our orchestra has done much for us. 
It has developed the talents of our own boys and 
girls. Some of the best musicians of the city began 
in our orchestra. It has unconsciously cultivated the 
taste of the members of the school, making them in- 
stinctively choose the better music. It has wonder- 
fully aided in the singing, carrying with it a volume 
and enthusiasm it would not otherwise have had. 
Our boys and girls like to sing. They like good 
music and often surprise us by the selections they 
make and by their discriminating remarks about 
music. Through our musical directors we have had 
vocal and instrumental solos from some of the best- 
known talent in the city given before the school. 

The director being asked to what he ascribed the 
success of his orchestra answered, “to the sympa- 
thetic attitude of the Sunday-school and its officers” ; 
while the superintendent gave the honor to the di- 
rector. The highest praise given was by the super- 
intendent when he said, “I have never had to give 
any thought to the character of the music played, 
in the almost twenty years of its existence there has 
never been a selection given which detracted from 
the spiritual atmosphere of the school.” 

That his been because we have had a. Christian 
gentleman as orchestra leader, who has had a high 
ideal of the place music occupies in a church service 
and in the lives of the boys and girls, the men and 
women of whom he is the leader; and because we 
have a superintendent who believes that the Sunday- 
school.ought to have the very best in music, teaching, 
and consecration, and can recognize good wor 
when he sees it—Anna T. Law, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Teaching a New Primary Song 


We I think we need a new song, I run over 
ten or twenty to find the very one that fits our 
particular need at’ the time. Having carefully se- 
lected it, I commit it and put in all the motions, if it 
be a motion song,—for a teacher who must be con- 
stantly referring to the book whén teaching a song 
is too dull for the Primary room. On Sunday morn- 
ing I teach the first verse carefully. The next Sun- 
day I review it, and then ask one child to come for- 
ward and lead the rest. If he does it well he is 
proud of it; if he fails he will be more careful to 
do it just right next time. The others are asked 


to lead in their turn, in this way developing confi- 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 15 (Acts 25) 


dence and  efficiency—Mrs. Bertha Gerslaugh, 


Harshiman, Ohio. 


A Hint to the Pianist 


iy ORDER to turn quickly and surely from one 
piece of music to another (so necessary to the 
smoothness of a program), let the pianist try the 
use of small rubber bands in her book. These will 
hold the intervening pages together (stretched from 
top to bottom) so that they will turn as one leaf. 
If thin rubbers are used they will not curl the pages 
in the least; they do not drop out at the wrong time 
as do other “markers”; and they do not deface the 
book as do the turned-down corners so commonly 
made by players to “keep the place."—Lee McCrae, 
Birmingham, Ala 









How Music Evangelists 
Are Trained 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





make it as intoxicating as wine. He can sweep 
over an unprotected soul with floods of such 
music as will carry that one away from everything 
right and true and pure, till the destruction is com- 
plete. For the Devil is God’s great imitator; and as 
music promises to be one of heaven’s greatest joys, 
while it is already one of God’s richest blessings for 
his children here on earth, so Satan, imitating God, 
uses the same thing, debased and debasing, to lead 
men away from life to death. , 
But the Devil not only hasn’t all the good music; 
he hasn’t any of the good music. The really good 


Tos Devil knows how to use music. He can 
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music belongs wholly to Him whom the Devil most 
hates and. fears, our Lord Jesus Christ; and Christ 
uses music ‘in’.a marvelous way to tell the Good 
News to lives that ‘cannot know the meaning of real 
melody until they have heard and received the music 
of salvation. God not only authorizes but commands 
the use of music; and nineteen centuries of evangel- 
ism have told a never ending story of souls won 
through the ministry of consecrated song. 

So it is that the schools where men and women 
are trained for Gospel service recognize the vital 
need of training in music evangelism if they are to 
send out workers equipped for every branch of true 
service. The average layman does not realize what 
thoroughgoing work is necessary if a man or woman 
is to be pre-eminently used of God in singing souls 
home to heaven. 

A thorough music course for the training of evan- 
gelists gives full recognition to both the super- 
natural and the natural. It recognizes that all the 
natural training in the art and science and technique 
of music will be worthless unless the life of the 
musician, whether singer or player, has been super- 
naturally made the life that is Christ, through the 
new birth and the cleansing and filling of the Spirit. 
But it also recognizes that a regenerated, cleansed, 
Spirit-filled and Victorious life cannot serve in the 
field of music evangelism in a way pleasing to either 
God or man unless trained in the difficult require- 
ments of music as an art. Painstaking study and 
practise must accompany God’s supernatural work. 

The Sunday School Times has been corresponding 
with a score of Bible in.titutes, colleges, and training 
schools in North America for information as to their 
courses and training in’ music evangelism. The re- 
plies from some of these Bible schools give valuable 
information to readers of the Times who would enter 
upon this form of Christian service. They show how 


(Continued on page 583) 





THE UNDERTONE 


By Lulu Linton ‘| 


What the music told a tired mother 








dining-room, “Moth-er!” Mrs. Hanson set her 

lips in a firm line and went on with her dish- 
washing as if she had not heard. She was so very 
tired that even this name, to which she usually re- 
sponded so proudly, sounded hateful to her, and she 
thought bitterly: “They’re always calling mother. 
They roll it slowly over their tongues as if to get all 
the flavor out of it, and I’m’ so tired.” 

“Mother,” came more briskly from the kitchen 
door, “Say, moth-er, will you help me with my ’rith- 
metic, soon as the dishes are done?” 

“No; I will not. You must learn some time to de- 
pend on yourself, so you might as well begin now.” 

Joseph William Hanson, Jr., gasped at the unex- 
pected reply, then gulped hard at the lump that filled 
his throat. He wasn’t going to make a baby of him- 
self before the kids, that was certain, so he pulled 
his cap down over his eyes and made a dash for the 
side door. 

Mrs. Hanson jumped nervously as the door 
slammed, then went on with her task as if nothing 
unusual had happened. Down deep in her heart she 
was already sorry that she had answered her big 
boy in such a cross tone. What if she should be the 
cause of his running about on the streets at night, 
as so many boys did. He was her firstborn, her big 
bey! How proudly she had addressed the tiny an- 
nouncement cards, bearing the dignified name Joseph 
William Hanson, Jr. To be sure, the name had not 
been used much, except to decorate these cards, for 
a mischievous friend of the father’s had gazed into 
the wee red face, saying: “I’m glad to make your 
acquaintance, Joe Bill,” and the nickname had stuck, 
seeming to fit the lively youngster better than the 
more dignified one had done. 

“Where d’you reckon Joe Bill went?” asked 
Martia, the slender little girl who was drying the 
dishes. 

“Attend to your own work, and stop asking ques- 
tions,” was the surprising answer, and Martia came 
so near dropping the plate she held that fat little 
Elsie, who had not yet been promoted from spoons 
and forks, giggled gleefully, but one glance from her 
mother had a quieting effect. Just then, Wayne and 
Walter, the two younger boys, came racing into the 
kitchen, squabbling over their football, running into 
Elsie, who was carrying her tray of silverware to 
the dining-room table. There was a jingling down- 
pour, and an indignant cry from Elsie. Mrs. Han- 
son, drying her hands quickly, gave each of the boys 
a good shaking, sending them from the room with 
the stern command to stay out. 

Mr. Hanson looked up wearily from his paper as 


Meisins#20 a boy’s voice called from the 


the two came rushing back into the sitting-room, and 
Walter, the littlest one, sobbed out the explanation 
“Moth-er is—is—cross-ways.” The work in the 
kitchen was finished in absolute silence. Usually the 
girls sang, with mother joining in, but the girls were 
afraid to try it to-night. 

Mrs. Hanson was tired. Every inch of her body 
cried out from utter weariness, and as she thought 
it over it seemed to her that she was always tired. 
It had been her usual baking day, and baking day for 
her healthy brood was no small affair. Unexpected 
company on the day before had thrown her cleaning 
day off schedule, adding it to the over-full baking 
day. If she let any of her usual tasks be neglected 
they*piled up on her, she said laughingly, on the 
days when all went well and she was feeling at her 
best. “They pile up in such a big heap that I get 
covered over and can’t climb out,” was one of her 
joking ways of expressing it, but she did not feel 
like joking to-night. Her house had been in order 
when the older children and the father came home 
to-night, but they came in out of a steady downpour 
of rain, bringing dripping umbrellas and raincoats, 
and muddy overshoes. Then they had attacked the 
products of her day’s toil with such vigor that there 
threatened to be a shortage before another baking 
day. So it wasn’t the proverbial last straw that had 
caused her temper to break—it was a whole bale of 
last straws. 

Martia and Elsie scurried off to the sitting-room 
to their books as soon as they had finished their 
tasks in the kitchen. Their father was still buried 
in his paper, oblivious to the fact that he had the best 
chair in the best light, and that the sheets of his 
paper, which he had finished reading and thrown 
down, had added to the general disorder. Mrs. Han- 
son glanced about the room with a frown, then 
snatching up a shawl she said: “I’m going out for 
a while. Don’t wait up for me.” 

The girls glanced at each other in dismay. With 
Joe Bill sulking out in the porch swing, and mother 
away, it gave promise of being a dull evening. The 
littlest boy began to whimper again, but she went 
out and closed the door, with no explanations. Out 
in the misty night, she made her way across the 
street to the beautiful house on the corner, and Miss 
a its owner, greeted her unexpected guest cor- 

ially. 

“But where are the children?” she asked. “Wasn’t 
it Elsie’s time to come?” 

Going to Miss Margaret’s was one of the rewards 
for good behaviour in the Hanson family, and the 
children had to take turns being mother’s companion 
for these calls. 
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“I didn’t tell them I was coming here. I didn’t 
want them—any of them,” was the weary reply. “I 
wanted to get away: It has been such a day! I 
couldn’t make: you understand how hard it has been. 
I’m so tired of being a slave. It would take more 
than a war to strike off my shackles. I’ve worked 
so hard—but the house looks as though a whirlwind 
had struck it. My poor little artistic soul cried out 
hungrily from where it was buried under all that 
rubbish, for just one glimpse of your peaceful, beau- 
tiful orderly house—so I came. Please play for me 
until my jangling nerves are soothed.” 

Miss Ault looked pityingly at the small, fair 
woman who had dropped in a discouraged heap in 
one corner of the big soft divan which was across 
the room from the grand piano. It was her favorite 
position while listening to the music made by her 
gifted friend. 

As Miss Ault played, the tired eyes of her listener 
drank in hungrily the beauty of the big perfect 
room. Everything was in order. Its quiet tones 
all harmonized. Even the lights from the open fire 
blended with the rich brown of Miss Ault’s dress, 
and with the coppery tints of her lovely hair. Grad- 
ually, Mrs. Hanson’s tense nerves relaxed, and the 
weariness faded from her face. Miss Ault saw, and 
nodded approvingly, then her supple white fingers 
drew forth a new melody. Mrs. Hanson listened 
eagerly. She had never heard her friend play like 
this. There was something about the beautiful © 
strains that she did not understand. 

“What is it?” she cried, just as the fingers had 
dropped from the ‘last tender, caressing note. “I 
never heard you play that before.” 

“No, I play this one only for myself. It is called 
‘Good-night,’” and Miss Ault’s voice was unsteady. 

“There’s a something about it—something different 
from your usual playing,” Mrs. Hanson insisted. “I 
can’t explain it, but there was an undertone that 
tugged at my heartstrings until they ached, and I 
want to know what you were trying to say to me.” 

“Do you really want to know what that undertone 
was?” Miss Ault’s voice thrilled with intense feeling. 
“You never heard me play like that because I do 
not lay my heart bare before even my dearest friend. 
But to-night I wanted to tug at your heartstrings, I 

wanted to make them ache, for oh, my dear, you 
needed it. You have had a hard day,—you say I 
can’t understand how hard, but I know this, that 
the day has been infinitely harder for me than for 
you. A spring day with lowering clouds and rain- 
fall brings memories that stir my heart’s depths, 
and make me hate the peace and order of this house. 
Let me try to tell you what that little wordless song 
means to me. When I play, I see a home, not 
merely a suite of orderly rooms, and in the home is a 
busy woman, absorbed, maybe almost submerged 
with home duties, but looking forward eagerly to 
the close of the day that will bring her loved ones 
all within the heart circle. 

“Perhaps the husband and father will come home 

tired and quiet, but she will understand that he has 
worked hard for his family, and that home is the 
one place in all the world where he can relax and 
rest, feeling that he is understood. Perhaps the chil- 
dren will be careless and thoughtless at times, but 
they are hers—her very own, loving her best of all 
the world, for to them she is the center of all this 
old world holds in the way of love and happiness. 
There will be the happy time when the whole circle 
mingles together, then good-night kisses and clinging 
arms of sleepy children. Then the hour when the 
two faithful partners sit together, perhaps without 
words, yet each feeling sure of the other’s love and 
trust. 
: “The pictures—Oh, Jessie, girl, the pictures I see 
in that little song almost drive me mad. You speak 
of your artistic soul crying out hungrily—what if it 
was your woman’s heart? Do you ever stop to 
think of the wonderful joy of being necessary to their 
happiness? Do you ever recognize the music in that 
call of ‘Moth-er’ as they every one begin calling you 
from the time they enter the door until they have 
found you? They prove by this very call that you 
are the home, the all in all of their very existence. 

“Jessie, I’d gladly exchange this house, beautiful 
as it is, in all its perfect order, as you always speak 
of it, for just one day in a home like yours—the 
kind of home that was to have been mine—one prec- 
ious evening with the one who was to have been my 
partner for life, and with my bairns calling to me as 
yours call to you. Weariness of body and nerves is 
hard to bear, but oh, Jessie, girl, be glad and thank 
God that you have them to work for. And after this, 
when your artistic soul cries out for order and 
quiet, think of the hungry heart across the way, 
starving for love such.as you have in such abundance 
every day. I,—let me play it again, now that you 
understand what the undertone means.” 

_ Jessie Hanson listened this time, with tears :teal- 

ing down her face, washing away all the bitterness, 

all the thoughts of her work being slavery. Her 
heart was swelling with gratitude for the bonds of 
love that held her close. She was listening, but her 
heart was across the way in the house where things 
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showed the marks of use; and she was saying to 


herself: “I must hurry, for I want to play chil- 
dren’s pia while they sing, and put the 
littlest boy to 4 aad let the girls tell me all about 


what happened at school, and help poor old Joe Bill 
with his troublesome ‘rithmetic. Aad then, when 
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they are all in bed, I want to smooth the tired look 
away from dear eyes of Joe, Sr., and tell him 
how or ony he am to be wife and mother for my flock.” 


t note of the song she said: “I must go 
hore. 
FRANKLIN, Inp. 


What the Church Owes to Dykes’ Tunes 


By Arthur Dixon 





IFTEEN years ago this month (September), 
f=: the day of President McKinley's funeral, 
nearly every band in the United States was 
playing tunes of his two favorite hymns, “Lead, 
indly Light,” and “Nearer, my God, to Thee.”* 

Lux Benigna (the Latin for “Kindly Light”) was 
thought out while the composer was walking the 
streets of London. Over thirty years before, pie 

. Newman, then a clergyman of the Church of 
England, had written the words, while sailing on 
the Mediterranean, in a state of menta! anxiety for 
the Anglican Church; twelve years later he em- 
braced the Roman Catholic faith, and afterward 
received from the Pope his designation as Cardinal. 
When congratulated in his later life on the success 
of this hymn, Newman replied, “It is not the hymn 
itself, but Dykes’ tune, that has gained it this popu- 
larity.” It may be emphasized, also, that the hymn 
was written while the author was actively connected 
with the Oxford movement controverting the Cath- 
olic position, and therefore is a hymn of distinctly 
Protestant origin. 

John Bacchus Dykes, the composer of the tune, 
was born ninety-three years ago on last March 10. 
In five different church hymnals, now before me, 
I find more hymns used with tunes written by him 
than with those of any other composer,—a total of 
187; Joseph Barnby having 136; Lowell Mason, 104; 
Arthur Sullivan, $8 ; and Dr. Edward J. Hopkins, 
63. Of these, all except our own Lowell Mason, 
who composed Bethany, were Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century. 

Dr. Dykes was both a musician and a clergyman. 
While at the University of Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1848, he displayed his musical ability 
in the directorship of. the University’ Musical So- 
ciety. A clergyman in the Church of England, he 
was greatly beloved, as was evidenced by a fund of 
£10,000, raised at his death for the benefit of his 
family. In his music writing he was interested in 
non-conformist’ worship as well as in that of his 
own church, and contributed to other hymnals of 
England. An estimate of his character is well 
summed up in an extract from the sermon preached 
at his funeral service in 1876: “We have lost an 
eminent Christian, a faithful servant and consistent 
minister of Jesus Christ,—one of whose singleness 
of heart and will and devotion of labor none can 
doubt.” 

Many incidents of his life are recorded in the 
titles of his tunes. His first curacy was at Malton; 
soon afterward he became minor canon and precentor 
of Durham Cathedral; his residence there was named 
“Hollingside”; later he was appointee vicar of St. 
Oswald’s in the same place; the Venerable Bede was 
buried in Durham; here the remains of St. Cuth- 
bert were buried; and three miles away St. Godric 
had been once for years a hermit monk in the 
woods; “Horbury” was a place Dr. Dykes once 
visited on an important mission. More than almost 
any other modern composer, Dykes has used Latin 
titles for many of his tunes: for example. Beatitudo 
(“Blessedness”), Dominus Regit Me (“The Lord 
Rules Over Me”), Lux Benigna (“Kindly Light”); 
Pax Dei (“The Peace of God”), Vox Angelica 
(“Angelic Voice”), and Vox Dilects (“Voice of the 
Beloved One”). Several tunes bear the names of 
promiment church characters: as, “St. Agnes” 
(martyr), “St. Sylvester” (who presided over the 
Council of Nicaea), and “Keble” (the nineteenth 
century preacher and poet of England, with whom 
Newman had been associated in the Oxford move- 
ment). Other tunes have for their titles phases of 
church life or doctrine: such as, “Almsgiving,” “Cal- 
vary,” “Easter,” “Faith,” “Paradise,” and “Sanc- 
tuary.” ; 

No one can estimate the part the tunes of Dr. 
Dykes have played in the worshipful aspirations of 
churches of all denominations throughout the world. 
How many churches have not used Nicaea for Reg- 
inald Heber’s hymn of adoration addressed to the 


1To avoid possible confusion, it should be noted that in 
terms of hymnology “hymns” are poems used for worship, 
written by “authors,” while “tunes,” written by “com- 
osers,” comprise the music to which the hymns are sung. 
hus “Bethany,” composed by Mason, is in this country 
the most popular tune for the hymn “Nearer, My to 
Thee,” whose author was Sarah Flower Adams; while 
Mf Benigna” is the tune for the hymn, “Lead, Kindly 
ight.” 


Trinity, suggested by the book of Revelation (4: 
8-11), and ing, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty”? e council of the Church at Nicaea, 
in Asia Minor, in the year ae the doc- 
trine of the “Holy Trinity.” € cannot enumerate, 
either, the services which have been enriched by 
Dominus Regit Me (Latin title of the Twenty-third 
Psalm), written by Sir H. W. Baker, whose own 
last audible words were its third stanza, 
“Perverse and foolish, oft I strayed, 
But yet in love he sought me 
And on his shoulder gently laid, 
And home, rejoicing, brought me.” 
_Dean Alford, for whose words “Ten thousand 
times ten thousand” Alford was written, was the 
author of the famous Greek New Testament, which 
for years was the standard work of that kind in 
all Protestant churches, 

Several of the Dykes tunes might well become 
popular in the Sunday-school as well as in the 
church. Care should be taken to obtain the proper 
rhythm, neither too fast nor teo slow, in order to 
preserve the reverential spirit in which they were 
written. Such tunes as “Vox Dilecti,” and “St. 
Andrew of Crete” need to have the first halves 
sung as solos or in some special manner, as the 
minor. melodies are not easy. at first for the con- 
gregations to sing. The last half of “Nicaea” may 
sometimes be used with good effect as a response, 
to be repeated two or three times during a service. 
“Hollingside” is a good tune to use for one 
or more stanzas of “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
even though the old favorite. “Bethany,” is used 
for most of the Sana “Dominus Regit Me,” 
“Beatitudo,” “St. Sylvester,” and “St. Agnes,” all 
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have delightful melodies for children’s voices; while 
“Vox Angelica” and “Alford” possess a 


“swing” 
that, once rightly ren will prove more endur- 
ingly liked than many o so-called “popular 


songs.” If once, too, the boys, and girls as wel 
can imbibe the spirit of “St..Andrew of Crete, 


especially in si the latter half, with perhaps a 
single c or ividual rendering the Best If 
this might well be as a hymn of 


many Sunday-schools. 
If I were asked to select the twelve most used 


and most usable of the Dykes tunes, I think they 
would probably be the following: 

Nicaea, st. Andrew of Crete, 

Alford. Beatitudo, 

Lux Benigna, st. Agnes, 

Vox Dilecti, Hollingside, 

Dominus Regit Me, st. S Taster, 

Vox Angelica, St. Cuthbert. 








The first seven of these tunes are almost in- 
variably sung to the words for which they were 
written. Each of the others is used with various 
hymns of the same meter. At best, however, this 
is only an arbitrary list. I shall be satisfied to 
have it completely revised by any reader, if only I 
may have helped toward any increase of interest in 
this composer, to whom both the Church and the 
Sunday-school owe much for his worshipful con- 
tributions. 


New York City. 


ee 
Music Miracles in Brazil 


These beautiful and astonishing incidents of soul-winning 
through the influence of music were written by Mr. Frank 
L. Brown, Secretary of the World’s Sundey School Associ- 
ation, for the Sunday School World News department of 
The Sunday School Times, which appears several times a 
year. The incidents are published here because their mel- 
ody should be heard in the Music Number, and may well 
encourage those who hear these sweet strains to praise God 
anew for the opportunity that music offers to create meio- 
dious hearts for Jesus. 


KLESTINA is a little girl of about eight years 

who lives in Brazil. Near to the place where 

she lives is a “Bible Church,” as the Protestant 
churches are called in Brazil. Celestina was at- 
tracted by the singing. she heard in this church; it 
sounded quite wonderful to her and she insisted upon 
goimg in to listen. Her mother and dmother 
very strongly objected to their little girl going into 
a Protestant church. But Celestina’s father was a 
free thinker and it made little difference to him. what 
kind of religious meetings his daughter attended. So 
he humored her, and against the will of mother and 
grandmother, she went to the meeting. 

The music particularly attracted her, and she went 
again, this time staying for Sunday-school, which 
greatly interested her. 

It was not long after Celestina started to go to 
Sunday-school that she desired to confess Christ as 
her Saviour and unite with the church. She suc- 
ceeded in obtaining consent from her father to do 
this, although her mother was very unwilling. She 
soon began bringing back into the home some of the 
things she found in the Bible church, One thing she 
brought home was her Bible. She repeated the les- 
sons that were taught her, and sang the beloved 
hymns that she had learned. 

Her father saw that some great blessing had come 
into his little girl’s life, and after a time he went to 
the meeting to see what it was that she had found. 
He found himself listening eagerly to the Word, then 
this father who ono no religious belief took 
heed to what he heard,—and he followed Christ. 

It was not long before Celestina’s mother and her 
grandmother went to the wonderful church, and they 
too were converted, and the rest of the family as 
well. And happy little Celestina’s father is now an 
officer in that church. 


In that same great country of Brazil, little Mer- 
cedes went to make a visit to a cousin in a distant 
town, where her brother was at school. She found 
that her cousin was a member of a Sunday-school in 
the town, and Mercedes went with her to hear the 
singing. She was soon attracted to the Christ who 
makes possible such singing, and she accepted him as 
her Saviour. About the same time her brother was 
converted, and they went home with rejoicing in 
their hearts. Upon their return they of course took 
with them their Bibles and hymn-books, and at the 
first opportunity they told the wonderful story to 
their family. Then their loved ones accepted Jesus 
also. No preacher was near that place, so they 
themselves planned neighborhood meetings, and each 
one told the next neighbor the Good News. 

Not long after a preacher came to that town to 
see what could be done about preaching the Gospel 
there, and he found over sixty men, women and chil- 
dren ready to become candidates for church member- 
ship,—all the result of the work ofthis little Sunday- 
school girl and her brother. 

The sixty were received into the church, and now 
there are twenty more waiting to be received. 
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LESSON 3. OCTOBER 15. THE APPEAL TO CAESAR 


Acts 25. Commit verses 10, I! 


Golden Text: It is enough for the disciple that he bo as his teacher, and the servant as his lord.—Matthew 10 : 25 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 
OME tourists were visiting one of the great 
picture galleries of Europe, and one of them said 
to his friends in the hearing of the curator of 
the gallery, “I do not think much of these pictures.” 
What do you think the curator replied? Tell this 
incident in class; it is given in full in the Illustration 
Round Table (2). 


Our Background Material 

There are three human factors in the great inci- 
dent of these chapters, from the time of the assault 
upon Paul by the Jews in the temple at Jerusalem 
(Acts 21: 27)-to the end of the book of Acts, and 
then on to the end of Paul’s life. The three factors 
are: 


1. God’s Chosen People, the keystone of history, 
past, present, and future, in many ways the greatest 
people the world has ever known or ever will know, 
and the objects, of certain. promises-and covenants 
of God not yet fulfilled... 

2. Perhaps the greatest human and_ political em- 
pire the world has yet known, the Roman Empire. 

3. Unquestionably the greatest. member of the 
Body of Christ in the Christian ‘era,—the apostle 
Payl, used of God as no.other man in Christendom. 


And this greatest of Christians, a member of 
Christ’s own Body, which means literally a part of 
God, the great and outstanding representative of 
Christ on earth, we find trapped, caught, almost 
ground to pieces between the millstones of Judaism 
and the Roman Empire. 

Why was this so? Why did God permit this of 
one who faithfully represented Jesus Christ and the 
mission of the Church of Christ to the world? 

Let the class discuss this a little, and ask them to 
study the question thoughtfully and prayerfully, get- 
ting whatever light they can on it from the Bible, 
the answer to be brought out before the close of the 
yéar’s lessons. 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face a i at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 

Two years could not cool the hatred and bitter- 
ness of the Jews against Paul,—which means against 
Christ (Acts 9:4, 5). It was like the fox hunting 
that Mr. Ridgway (1) describes. 

With what sort of man, in the new governor 
Festus, did the Jews have to deal? Let the class 
give their impressions of Festus, who seems in this 
case to begin well, but who breaks down later; then 
bring out facts given by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 2). 

Was it civil justice concerning Paul for which 
the Jews first asked Festus? (vs. 2, 3.) No; and 
that is the reason, as shown by Dr. Griffith Thomas 
(iI, 3) why Festus refused their request. The fre- 
quency of’such plots to kill men in Syria even to-day 
is shown by Dr. Mackie (1, 2). 

Why the record speaks of going “down” to Czsa- 
rea, when it is “up” on the map, is vividly explained 
in Pucker’s class (Rogers, 3-4). 

In the trial, the three accusations of last week 
come out again: Sedition, Sectarianism, and Sacri- 
lege; but note (Griffith Thomas, II, 4) that these 
are only charged, not proved (v. 7). 

Was Festus’ proposal of a Jerusalem trial for Paul 
(v. 9) a proper one? Why was it made? See Dr. 
Griffith Thomas’ comments (II, 4). Even though 
Festus were presiding at the trial in Jerusalem, as he 
intimates (v. 9) the situation would be different 
there; in the hot-bed of Jewish religious feeling, bit- 
térness, and hatred Paul would have had no more 
chance than Jesus had before Pilate; Paul knew this. 

Paul also knew that God intended to have him go 
to Rome (Acts 23:11); this knowledge was back of 
his bold and legal declaration, “No man can grant 
me by favor unto them” (v. 11 margin). As 
Gaebeléin. in his valuable book “The Acts of the 
Apostles”! says: “It was not lack of faith Paul ex- 
hibited in appealing to Czsar, but an evidence of 
faith and submission to the will of the Lord.” 

Other illuminating comments on why Paul ap- 
pealed to Cesar are given by Dr. Griffith Thomas 
(II, 6) and Mrs. Baldwin (4). A supreme court 
appeal that interested the boys in Pucker’s class is 
mentioned by Mr. Rogers (1-2). Sir William M. 
Ramsay’s article in The Sunday School Times of 


‘Our Hope Publication Office, 456 Fourth Avenue, ‘New 
York City, $1.50. 


[The portion of the text indicated by the International 
Lesson Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
Acts 25 : 1-12] 

1 Festus therefore, t having come into the province, after 
three care went up to Jerusalem from Czesarea. 2 An 
the chief priests and the principal men of the Jews in- 
formed him against Paul; and they besought him, 3 ask- 
ing a favor against him, that he would send for him to 
ceruonioms laying a _ to kill him on the way. 4 How- 

it Festus answered, that Paul was kept in charge at 
Czsarea, and that he himself was about to depart thither 
shortly. 5 Let them therefore, saith he, that are of power 
among you go down with me, and if there is anything 
amiss in the man, let them accuse him. 

6 And when he had tarried among them not more than 
eight or ten days, he went down unto Cesarea; and on 
the morrow he sat on the judgment-seat, and commanded 
Paul to be brought. 7 And when he was come, the Jews 
that had come down from Jerusalem stood round about 
him, bringing agotnnt him many and grievous charges 
which they could not prove; 8 while Paul said in his 
defence, Neither against the law of the Jews, nor against 
the temple, nor against Cesar, have I sinned at all. 
But Festus, desiring to gain favor with the Jews, answere 
Paul and said, Wilt thou go up to Jerusa em, and there 
be judged of these things before me? 10 But Paul said 

am standing before Czsar’s judgment-seat, where t 
ought to be judged: to the Jews have I done no wrong, 
as thou also very well knowest. 11 If then I am a 
wrong-doer, and have committed anything worthy of death, 
I refuse not to die; but if none of those things is true 
whereof these accuse me, no man can # give me up unto 
them. I appeal unto Cesar. 12 Then Festus, when he had 
conferred with the council, answered, Thou hast appealed 
unto Cesar: unto Cesar shalt thou go. 

1 Or, having entered upon his province *Gr. grant me 
by favor. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, 
by Thomas Nelson Sons 


ve 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(These references are usually to paragraphs in other les- 
son-articles in this issue, indicated by bo 
face figures.) 


Verse 1—Who was Festus? (Griffith Thomas, 
II, 2.) Into what “province” did he come? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 2.) Where was Cesarea? (Griffith 
Thomas II, 2; Rogers, 4.) 

Verse 2.—Who were the “principal men of the 
Jews”? (Griffith Thomas, II, 3.) Why did they keep 
their enmity against Paul after two years? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 3; Baldwin, 3.) 

Verse 4.—Why did Festus refuse their demand? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 3.) 


Verse 6.—Was the governor also the judge at such 
trials? .(Pilot; Griffith Thomas, II, 5.) 

Verse 8.—Had they accused him of sinning against 
Cesar? (Griffith Thomas, II, 4.) 


Verse 9.—Would the judgment in Jerusalem be 
different from that in Czsarea if Festus were the 
judge? (Pilot; Griffith Thomas, II, 4, 6.) : 

Verse 10.—Why did Paul say he was “standing be- 
fore Czsar’s judgment-seat”? (Griffith Thomas, II, 
6; Rogers, 5.) 

Verse 11—What was the significance of Paul’s 
word “I appeal unto Cesar”? (Griffith Thomas, II, 
5, 6; Baldwin, 4.) 

Verse 12.—Did Paul have a right to appear before 
a Emperor personally? (Pilot; Griffith Thomas, 

, 5.) 

Verse 13.—Of what country was Agrippa king? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 7.) 








September 16, “What Did Paul’s Roman Citizenship 
Mean?” throws light on this lesson. Ask the class, 
Could any Roman citizen be sure of having his case 
heard at Rome by appealing to Cesar? Then give 
the following from Ramsay: “It cannot be sup- 
posed that this right of appeal extended to trifling 
matters. The Supreme Court of the Empire could 
not be overburdened with trumpery cases from all 
parts of the Empire, and the Governor of a province 
was empowered (as has recently been found) to in- 
vestigate each claim and to say whether or not the 
appeal to the Emperor should be granted. Hence in 
Acts 25:12 the appeal of Paul to Czsar is formally 
permitted by Festus the Roman Governor, after he 
had discussed the situation with his official advisers.” 

The lesson closes with a memorable picture, well 
described by Mr. Gaebelein in his book on Acts: 

“The presentation of Paul was made a state oc- 
casion. Agrippa and his wicked sister Bernice ap- 
peared in royal splendor and all the military and civic 
officials turned out. It must have been a splendid 
gathering. . . After they had all entered and taken 
their places, the rattling of a chain was heard and 
Paul was led into the presence of the assembled 
company. What a contrast! Perhaps they looked 
upon him with pity as they saw the chain. But more 
pity must have filled the heart of the great servant 
of Christ as he saw the poor lost souls bedecked with 
the iniserable tinse! of earth.” 








The Truth That Is Golden 


Paul was not troubled by, but was thankfui for, 
this testing, these afflictions. He praised God that 
he could “Count it all joy, my brethren, when ye 
fall into manifold temptations [testings] ; knowing that 
the proving of your faith worketh patience” (James 
1:2). Is it literally and practically possible to re- 
joice under overwhelming difficulties, afflictions, sor- 
row, testing of any and every sort? Yes; for what 
God commands us to do God enables us to do. One 
who recently served the Lord for a year in the edi- 
torial rooms of The Sunday School Times writes in 
a personal letter concerning her recent visit in the 
Home of the China Inland Mission at Toronto: “I 
also got a new glimpse of the results from ‘fellow- 
ship with Christ’s sufferings.’ The several returned 
missionaries at the Home had a radiance that I have 
never seen in any Christian. It seemed such an un- 
conscious, outward expression of an understanding 
with Christ only possible to those who have entered 
into the definite experience of fellowshipping in his 
suffering. How they do rejoice in trials!” : 


Teaching Points 

Paul’s case was doubtless by this time widely 
known throughout Judaism in Palestine and Syria. 
Its publicity and circurrstances had made it too big 
a case to be lightly brushed aside now. 

God can defeat plots just as well without an 
alert nephew as with one. This plot to kill Paul 
failed as utterly as did the earlier one. 


Paul’s case was now startlingly similar to that 
of Christ. The Jews and the Roman government 
were both involved. The Jews were pounding at 
the Roman government to carry out their wishes 
against this man. They were determined on his 
death. He was safeguarded for the present by the 
Roman government. What would the outcome be? 

Paul was ready and eager to have his case sifted 
to the uttermost. Are we? (Howard). 

The Jews seemed to think that if they could kill 
Paul, Christianity would end. Are you that sort 
of a witness for Christ? (Mrs. Baldwin, 3.) 

Who Agrippa was; Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 7). 

That Agrippa was evidently familiar with the 
case of Paul before this is shown by the marginal 
rendering of verse 22, “I also was wishing to hear 
the man myself.” 

Why Festus wanted Agrippa’s help and co-oper- 
ation (Griffith Thomas, II, 8, 9). 


Questions for Study and Discussion 


When is it a man’s duty to defend himself 
against false charges? 


What was Paul’s feeling toward the murderous 
Jews? (Mrs. Baldwin, 5.) 


Is “Safety First” always the best motto? Was 
it Paul’s? (Rogers, 5-6.) 

Can a man stand up for his. rights and at the 
same time be completely humble, self-crucified, re- 
vealing Christ only? 


Should Paul have been set free at once by 
Festus? (Griffith Thomas, II, 5.) 


Was Festus’ statement of the case to Agrippa 
wholly accurate? (Griffith Thomas, II, 8.) 


Why did God allow Paul to pass through such 
experiences as this? Suggestive answers are given 
in the Illustration Round Table (1, 3); Mrs. 
mat (1, 2); Dr. Griffith Thomas (1; III, 
10, 11). 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lc-son 


{For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members own 
preparation.] 


Paul’s Defense Before Agrippa (Acts 26). 

The climax of all the legal trials and hearings of 
Paul before setting out to Rome is now upon us. 
The giant Christian figure of nineteen centuries faces 
the giant political empire of the world. Paul rises to 
heights here that are possible only in Christ. Clear, 
courteous, logical, fearless, supernatural,—that is his 
message. Even his unbelieving hearers cannot es- 
cape its mighty impact. 


Why was Paul glad to speak before Agrippa? 


What was “the hope of the promise made of 
God unto our fathers”? (v. 6.) 


What was Christ’s full commission to Paul? 


From the Jewish standpoint, what was Paul’s 
strongest point in defending himself as a Jew? 


What did Agrippa mean by his reply in verse 28? 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Mastering the 


mense and constant activity, was laid aside by 

illness, and her neighbors wondered how she 
would bear cessation of her bustling, busy life and 
endure the enforced inactivity. On being asked how 
she was getting on, she said, “When I was well, the 
Lord said, ‘Betty, go here, and Betty, go there,’ but 
now he says, ‘Betty, lie still and cough.’” She had 
learned the lesson of life in relation to the will of 
God, and something like this must have been Paul’s 
experience as he was cut off (and that unjustly 
from his wonted activities for his Master. e shall 
now see him again, before another Roman governor, 
after two years of waiting in custody. (1) 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 


Connection.—The two years (24:27) of captivity 
at Cesarea were followed by a fresh attempt of 
Paul’s enemies to bring about his end. 


Date.—Ramsay gives A. D. 59 for the commence- 
ment of Festus’ procuratorship. Arnold, “Chart of 
Paul’s Journeyings” ibe Sunday School Times Co., 
20 cents; Stirling, “Atlas” (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York City, 40 cents). 


Il. The Lesson. 


Fresh Effort (vs. 1-5)—The new governor, 
Porcius Festus, was only in office a short time, for 
he died after two or three years. He is said to have 
been of comparatively good character, but was ap- 
parently a typical Roman official, indifferent to the 
religious ideas and quarrels of the Jews. The 
province (v. 1) was that of Syria, of which Judea 
was a part, and Cesarea was the political capital and 
the place where the procurator resided (8:40; 
12:19; 23:33). It was on the coast, thirty miles 
north of Joppa, and had been rebuilt and enlarged 
from a small town by Herod the Great and called 
Czsarea Augusta in honor of the emperor. It be- 
came the residence of the Roman governor when 
Judea passed directly under Roman rule. Festus lost 
no time (v. 1) in going to the Jewish national from 
the Roman political center, for after the unpopularity 
of Felix it would be policy to get quickly on good 
terms with the Jews. (2) 

The chief priests (4:23), probably led by Ananias 
(23: 2) and the principal men (Luke 19: 47), perhaps 
referring to the Sadducean leaders as distinct from 
the elders or Sanhedrin as a body, soon approached 
the new governor and kept on beseeching him (v. 3, 
Greek) to grant them the favor (not justice) of let- 
ting Paul be sent to Jerusalem, hoping thereby to 
kill him on the way (23:16). The fact that after 
two years they were still ready to murder Paul 
shows their intense animosity to him and his gospel. 
They probably thought to strike a deadly blow at 
the religion through its prominent leader. So far 
will the human heart go in opposition to light and 
truth. It would have been natural for the new 
governor to grant a favor so as to conciliate them, 
and this fact doubtless gave Paul’s foes renewed 
hope. But Festus had sufficient sense of justice to 
refuse their entreaties, even though at that time he 
probably had very little thought of Paul’s impor- 
tance. And so he replied that they were to go with 
him to Czsarea and accuse Paul. (3) 


Further Examination (vs. 6-12). The opportunity 
soon came, for the new or would naturally 
wish to be at the seat of government as soon as 
possible, and when he had taken his place as su- 
preme judge, his accusers not only repeated the old 
charges (24:5, 6), but added to them the specific 
accusation of wrong-doing against Cesar, a signifi- 
cant point (if true). against a Roman citizen. But 
again there was no evidence, nothing but bare state- 
ments, and Paul once more protests his innocence 
of the alleged crimes against the Jewish law, against 
the temple, and against the state (v. 8). Festus soon 
saw that Paul was guilty of no crime against the 
laws of the empire, and that the question was one 
of religion (vs. 18, 19). And so, to please the Jews 
(24:27) he proposed to refer the matter to the 
Sanhedrin. But, of, course, as Paul was a Roman 
citizen the governor would be present (v. 9). Festus 
was decidedly blameworthy in making so unjust and 
partial a proposal. (4) 

But at this point Paul took a momentous step. 
The procurator was the emperor’s representative 
(v. 10), and by law and by his Roman citizenship this 
was the only proper place for trial. Further, Felix 
was perfectly aware that the trouble was due to 
Prejudice, not to illegality (vs. 18, 19), and should 
therefore have at once set Paul at liberty. With 
fine spirit Paul expressed his readiness to die if he 


Az OLD woman, very poor, but noted for her im- 


were proved to be guilty, and this was a case for 
justice, not favor (v. 16, margin). So he exer- 
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Whole Lesson 


cised the right of every Roman citizen to apptal to 
the emperor himself. (5) a hed 

Paul evidently realized that no justice was to be 
expected from Festus, and so his words he at 
once removed the case from all lower courts to the 
highest. He had been in Caesarea over two years as 
a prisoner, and at length the way was to open for 
his entrance into Rome and the realization, how- 
ever different in character, of his long-desired hepes. 
When Festus had consulted with the legal and other 
officials who were associated with him as assessors, 
he allowed the appeal. Indeed, without personal 
risk, he could do nothing else. This formal per- 
mission proved to be God’s way of leading Paul to 
witness in Rome (23:11). It is probable that by 
this time Festus realized that Paul was an important 
person. At any rate the appeal seems to be an evi- 
dence of the remarkable progress of Christianity in 
the empire. (6) 


Full Explanation (vs. 13-27). After a compara- 
tively short time (10:48; 15:36; 16:12; 24:24), 
Festus had a visit from Agrippa II, son of Agrippa 
I (12:1). When his father died he, a youth of 
seventeen, was living in Rome at the court of the 
Emperor Claudius. en his uncle Herod, king of 
Chalcis (near Damascus) died, about eight years 
afterward, the emperor gave that principality to 
Agrippa, but in A. D. 53 he surrendered it and re- 
ceived instead the tetrarchies of Philip and Lysa- 
nias (Luke 3:1) with the title of king. Then later, 
the government of part of Galilee and Petrea was 
added by the emperor Nero, and Czsarea Philippi 
in Galilee (Matt. 16:13) was his capital He was 
the last of Herod’s line to exercise sovereignty, and 
after the fall of Jerusalem (A. D. 70) he retired to 
Rome and died there about A. D. 100. Bernice was 
the eldest daughter of Agrippa I and sister of 
Drusilla (24:24) and one year younger than her 
half brother. She was married at thirteen to her 
uncle, Herod of Chalcis, and after his death came to 
reside with her brother. Her character was notori- 
ously bad. (7) 

The visit of Festus was doubtless a state call on 
the new governor. Festus naturally told them of 
Paul, for Agrippa’s Jewish knowledge and his Roman 
connections would make his advice valuable. Besides 
he was at that time in charge of the temple and had 
the power of appointing the high priest. The in- 
formation (vs. 14-22) given by Festus was mainly 
a repetition of what had occurred, though a little 
modified in the speaker’s own favor (v. 16). He had 
apparently been wondering what wrong Paul could 
have done (v. 18), but found that the trouble was 
merely religious, and a matter of indifference to him 
(v. 19). Again, however, we observe the funda- 
mental issue was the resurrection. But the per- 
plexity of the governor was quickly settled by Paul’s 
appeal. (8) 

Agrippa had for’ some time been desiring to hear 
Paul (v. 22, Greek), and the opportunity was now 
to be granted. He evidently knew of Paul and of 
the Jewish hatred of him (see Luke 23:8). There- 
upon with great display he and Bernice came next 
day into the auditorium connected with the palace, 
and into these splendid surroundings the prisoner 
was brought. Festus thereupon repeated publicly the 
substance of what he had said privately, adding the 
significant piece of information that the Jewish 
crowd had backed up their leaders in the complaint 
against Paul (v. 24). The difficulty of Festus lay 
in the fact that it was usual to send a letter explain- 
ing the charges against a prisoner, and in this case 
there was nothing to send. Hence the investiga- 
tion before Agrippa might prove of service. (9) 


Ill. Central Truths 


1. Paul’s Circumstances.—(a) Consider the testing 
he had been —_—- His opportunities of activity 
were gone. is converts were robbed of his guid- 
ance. His churches were exposed to dangers. (b) 
Consider the testimony he was giving. In 
and at Czsarea before crowds (22), leaders (23), 
state officials (24, 25). Very different from his usual 
proclamations of the Gospel, but they were rare and 
unexpected opportunities. (c) Consider the training 
he was receiving. For twenty years he had toiled 
unceasingly, but now he was called to rest and be 
quiet. For body, mind, and soul the enforced quiet 
would be.good and would enable him to ponder 
deeper truths and produce maturer teaching. We can 
see the effect of all this in the remarkable differ- 
ences between the earlier Epistles and those written 
after this time (Ephesians, Colossians, and Philip- 
pians), the latter containing some of his profoundest 
thoughts. (See Stalker, “Life of St. Paul,” Revell, 
and others, 15 cents to $1.25.) (10) 
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2. Paul’s Character —We notice at this time (a) 
his strong convictions (v. 8), as powerful as ever; 
{> his indomitable courage (v. 11), in everything 

and (c) his intense conscientiousness (v. 


earless, 
50), one Saar ie te. 2 t of God and man. 


we doubt not that the features of two years 
before were still strong; his courtesy (24:10), his 
cheerfulness (=4:11), and his candour (24: 11-13). 
f, as Tennyson says, “Solitude is the mother- 
country of the strong,” we may be sure that Paul’s 
captivity did not his moral and spiritual fiber. 
3. Pauls Comfort—We must try to discover 
the secrets of this splendi istian manhood. They 
were three: (a) Fellowship with his Master. Like 
Christ before him (Golden Text) he was treading 
the pathway of suffering and wrong. But he was 
not disheartened or sullen as he waited. He was 
cuffering long, and was also kind with it (1 Cor. 
13:4) because his Lord had had a very similar ex- 
perience (John 15:20, 21; 16:22). b) Faithful- 
ness to the will of God. Paul had learned to wait as 
well as to work, and he knew what “patience” was as 
well as “faith” (Heb. 6:12). Many can trust who 
cannot wait, but Paul could do both. The Old 
Testament has much to say about waiting for 
Jehovah (Psalms 25: 3, 5, 21; 37:7; Isa. 40: 31), and 
the New Testament reveals the secret of true life as 
found in the will of God (Eph. 1:5, 9, 11; 5:17; 
Col. 1:9; 1 John 2:17). (c) Faith in God. Deepest 
down of alt was Paul’s trust and confidence in his 
God, in God’s wisdom, love, and power. And so 
whether working or waiting, serving or suffering, all 
was well (2 Tim. 1:12). (11) 
Just where you stand in the conflict 
There is your place! 
Just where you think you are useless 
Ged ancl ae for a purpose 
Whate'er te be wht 28 


Think He has chosen you fér it— 
Work loyally. 


Gird on your armour! Be faithful 
At toil or rest, 

Whiche’er it be 

d’s way is best. 

Out in the light, or on picket, 
Stand firm and true; 

This is the work which your Master 
Gives you to do. 


IV. A Lesson Outline 


1. Fresh Effort (Matt. 10: 24-33). 

2. Further Examination (Heb. 13: 13-21). 

3. Full Expianation (Psalm 3: 1-8). 
Wycurre CoLiece, Toronto. 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


“Good Hunting!""—The chief priests .. . informed 
him against Paul (v. 2). The other day a beautiful 
and graceful fox trotted up Main Street as self-con- 
tained as you please. Not long after came a pack 
of panting, yelping hounds, with a big lop-eared loud- 
voiced fellow in the lead. And then along came a 
troop of brave men on horseback. My sympathies 
were with valiant old Brer Fox, and I appreciated 
what a noble (?) sport fox-hunting must be! This 
lesson to-day brought that picture of the chase back 
to me. Old Welsh Mountain Pete gave his canine 
and human enemies the slip-up in the Sandy Hills 
with the aid of a big, strong, white oak friend he had 
there. And thus did Paul. His refuge being the oak- 
ribbed Roman law. Nice business for the chief 
priests and the principal men to be engaged in. The 
chief priest stood for Deity. Has it ever occurred 
to you that in all Israel’s history from Aaron down 
the high priest has rarely been a “Beacon Light”? 
Jehoiada, the good priest we studied about last year, 
who saved the baby boy and David’s line, was a 
near-light. The “high priests,” whose names come 
down this Christian era with pomp and power, have 
seldom been men of far vision. Instead of the eagle 
eye they have developed the hunting nose. True 
the church has had her St. Francis of Assisi and her 
Savonarola, but they were not “high priests” (Matt. 
9: 36; Ezekiel 34:5). €1) 


Hate’s Hallucinations.—/f there is anything amiss 
in the man, let them accuse him (v. 5). The keen 
satire of it lay in the fact there was really no one 
able. For the very good and sufficient reason that 
of all the many things found in this remarkable man 
Paul, such as wide knowledge, lively interest, ginger, 
hustle, red blood, high spirits, good fellowship, it 
happened that wickedness was not one of them. Re- 
ligious hate is very apt to accuse its object of the 
very thing he is emphatically not. Russian ortho- 
doxy has accused the [ws of child torture and mur- 
der. Even General , of the Salvation Army, 
was so widely accused of being a_self-seeking 
grafter that a Parliamentary commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate. That with which his religious 
enemies charged him was proved to be the very one 
thing he was not. When he died he left the enor- 
mous estate of less than three thousand dollars. 
Reckon he did not know he had it or he would have 


never doubting, 


ll he 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 15 (Acts 25) 


spent it on London’s poor. Martin 
Luther was accused of selling himself to 
the devil at the very time the unterrified 
Martin was —_t good ink and 
marking the wall banging his ink 
horn at his satanic majesty. Hate is 
always seein’ things in the When 
ou hate any one remember that most 
ikely the wickedness you think you see 
in others is in yourself (Matt. 7: 1-6). 


“Knockers.”—Charges which they 
could not prove (v. 7). No matter 
where you may live, city or country or 
suburbs, you will find there s in- 
sects a-wing through the social and 
business atmosphere. Crisp slanders 
rustle under your feet like these with- 
ering autumn leaves that are beginning 
to the sidewalks. Of course, 
some folks think the reddest of them 
are beautiful and rE oe home for 


house decorations. st! Say, have 
ou heard the latest about the Doosen- 
urys?” Of course you hadn’t, and 


immediately they handed you the yel- 
lows and the browns and the vermilions. 
It all came from “good authority,” as 
they met at the “bridge” this afternoon. 
Perhaps the reason why we read and 
hear so few sermons on false witnessing 
is because it may not be considered 
good ministerial tactics to hit a whole 
congregation all over with one sermon 
at one time. “Love thinketh no evil.” 
We never realize so keenly what poor 
sticks we are and how much we need a 
Saviour as when we are honest and 
admit how prone we are to give atten- 
tion to “charges which they could not 
prove.” Our neighbors and fellow- 
citizens are most likely as blameless as 
Paul, and like him hunted by malice, 
envy, and disappointment. Let us 
therefore resolve neither to believe or 
pass on slander no matter what the cir- 
cumstances (Prov. 16:27; Matt. 12: 35; 
1 Tim. 5:13). 


In Pennsylvania.—Festus, desiring to 
gain favor with the Jews (v. 9. oli- 
tics. The Zion Terrace vote. The Bible 
no more takes space for the details of 
peanut politics than does a good his- 
tory of the United States. 
priest knew it was not evidence that 
would do the business they had in hand. 
They had ong since found out, as many 
another ring has found out, that “pull” 
and “boodle” will sing a siren song 
“justice” is sure to hear. Festus willing 
to do the booze-sellers a favor—and lots 
of the United States still wet and 
printed black. Judge Woods, who is an 
earnest Christian man, says there is not 
a judge in the State of Pennsylvania 
who needs to grant a single license if 
he does not want to. Judge Criswell has 
dried up Venango County, and the Su- 
preme Court has sustained him. Festus 
on the bench can always find a legal 
reason for doing what he wants to do. 
Usually the real reason, back of the 
Pickwickian reasons, is the willingness 
to do the Jews a favor. As I write cer- 
tain judges in Pennsylvania are busy 
sowing drunkards in spite of long re- 
monstrances signed by the best people. 
The most splendid of our men, those 
who help the needy and distressed, those 
who promote the good things of the 
community, go to court to be insulted 
by rum lawyers, begging the judges to 
stop the awful rum curse. These judges 
sow drunkards. God grant they may 
not reap drunkards in their own fami- 
lies (Rom. 2:6, 11; Gal. 6:7). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


rd 
The Hlustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 
School Times three full months in advance 
of the date of the lesson. If coming later 
they may not be considered at all. not 
submit illustrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best one each week. 
m Text are specially ired, and will 
stand a better chance of acceptance than 
illustrations on the Golden Text. 


Pharisaical Enthusiasm.—Laying a plot 
to kill him on the way (v. 3). St. Au- 
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gustine tells of a man who complained 
to Almighty God about a neighbor, say- 
ing, “O Lord, take a is wicked 

And God said, “Which?”— 
Sent James D; Lawson, Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I. 


Testings.—Let them therefore, saith 
he, that are of power among you go 
down with me, and if there is anything 
amiss in the man, let them accuse him 
(v. 5). In Wisconsin there is a law 
that requires candidates for marriage to 
submit to physical examination to ascer- 
tain physical soundness. Sometimes the 
physician gives d to be taken in- 
ternally, which will produce certain 
signs indicating if there is disease in 
the body. Festus told the Jews to go 
ahead if they had drugs strong enough 
(which among you are able go down 
with me to bring out the wickedness of 
Paul if there is any in him). That is 
the purpose of all testings, to manifest 
if there is any sin in us.—Sent by I. L. 
Lillehei, Minneapolis, Minn. The prize 
for this week is awarded to this sllus- 
tration. (1) 


On Trial.—So on the morrow, when 
Agrippa was come, and Bernice, with 
great pomp, and they were entered into 
the place of hearing with the chief cap- 
tains and the principal men of the city, 
at the command of Festus Paul was 
brought in (v. 23). Some tourists were 
visiting one of the great galleries in 
Europe, and as they looked at those 
wonderful, priceless masterpieces on the 
wall, one of them said somewhat con- 
temptuously to his friends and in the 
hearing of the curator, “I do not think 
much of these pictures.” The curator 
said, “Excuse me, sir, but it is not the 
pictures here which are on.trial. It is 
the visitors.” It wasn’t really Paul who 
was on trial that day, but those before 
whom he appeared—From Rev. 
Stuart Holden, in Record of Christian 
Work. Sent by Emma C. Fisk, Boon- 
ville, New York. (2) 


Made Into Steel.—/Jt is enough for 
the disciple that he be as his teacher, 
. as his lord (Golden Text). F. B. 
Meyer gives us this illustration: “A 
bar of iron worth one pound, when 
wrought into horseshoes, is worth two 
pounds; if made into needles, it is 
worth seventy pounds; if into penknife 
blades, it is worth six hundred and fifty 
pounds; if into springs for watches, it 
is worth fifty thousand pounds. What 
a drilling the poor bar must undergo 
to be worth this; but the more it is 
manipulated, the more it is hammered 
and passed through the fire, and beaten, 
and pounded, and polished, the greater 
its value.”—Frim “Our Daily Homily,” 
by F. B. Meyer. Sent by Charlotte 
Jones, Arcata, Cal. (3) 


Puzzled.—/t is enough for the dis- 
ciple that he be as his teacher, and the 
servant as his lord (Golden Text). A 
young Jewess, who is now a Christian, 
asked the lady who had instructed her 
in the Gospel to read history with her, 
“because,” she said, “I have been read- 
ing the Gospels and I am puzzled. I 
want to know when Christians began to 
be so different from Christ.”—From 
Professor Hugh Black, in the London 
Sunday School Times. Sent by J. A. 
Clark, Wakefield, Eng. 


Choosing a Field.—Jt is enough for 
the disciple that he be as his teacher, 
and the servant as his lord (Golden 
Text). We read the other day of a 
preacher who had received a number of 
calls and who was somewhat perplexed 
as to which one he ought to accept. 
Finally he called his old African ser- 
vant and asked him what he thought. 
The old colored man never hesitated, 
but at once spoke up, “Massa, go where 
is the most devil.”"—From The Christian 
Guardian. Sent by L. B. Lathern, Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia. 


“Just a Minute,” by Dr. Charles Fred- 
eric Goss, is a little book of daily read- 
ings. It affords suggestive material for 
prayer-meeting talks. Copies may be 
had for 50 cents, poet, from The 
Sunday School..Times 


person ?” 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotian 
Missionary to the Jews ; 


Prades a plot to kill him on the way 
(v. 3). Among the defiles leading 
up through the hills of Judea to Jeru- 
salem there were many rocky corners 
where a band of assassins could hide 
and dash out upon an escort filing along 
It is customary for 


cover on the face, leaving only the eyes 
exposed, so as to escape identification 
aftetwards. (1) 

The writer was once riding along 
with a missionary friend and a muleteer 
from the Lake of Galilee to Czsarea 
Philippi (Banias) when the path led 
down to the bed of a brook thickly cov- 
ered with trees and bushes. We sud- 
denly found ourselves in the midst of 
a gang of men armed with rifles, and we 
saw their black eyes gleaming through 
the face-veils. It was reassuring to 
hear in Arabic the message, “Not you; 
pass on!” On reaching Banias we re- 
ported the occurrence, but it was treated 
with indifference as an every-day inci- 
dent. It was the village way of dealing 
with a collector of government taxes, or 
of clearing off a mortgage held by a 
Jew or Syrian Christian upon the an- 
cestral vineyard of a poor and devout 
Meslem. (2) 

And saluted Festus (v. 13). It was the 
visit of ceremonial res paid to the 
Roman governor on his arrival in the 
province. During the visit of a British 
prince to India, much of his time has to 
be devoted to the reception in state of 
the native chiefs. 4 


It is not the custom of the Romans 
(v. 16). To Orientals the plea of cus- 


J.) tom is always a safe and sufficient an- 


swer in any matter of dispute. If your 
Arabic landlord, in a neighborly way, 
offers to come with his family and oc- 
cupy your town house during’ your 
absence of summer vacation on the hills, 
it would mean a rupture of friendly 
relations to say that you distrust the 
honesty of his servants or that you fear 
there might be a residuum of vermin in 
the furniture, but he quite understands 
when you inform him that there is no 
such custom in your country. Custom 
is a legacy from the forefathers of the 
country, and to criticise or depart from 
what they have established is next door 
to infidelity. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
b 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


ET the class to-day use both of our 

Cesarea stereographs, the one as- 
signed for October 8 and another which 
we used when we were studying about 
Peter and Cornelius, April 23. One 
gives us a chance to look west, the other 
north. In both cases we have outlooks 


which Paul must have learned to know 
well, during his long and weary time of 
waiting. 
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These very pebbles on the sea-beaches 
at our feet may have been trodden by 
Paul, as he talked with soldiers and 
sailors and merchant travelers. Czsa- 
rea was in those days a busy port. 
People were continually coming and 
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ing between here and the poris of 

reece and Italy. Without any doubt 
at all, Paul used many and many an op- 
portunity to tell travelers his message 
about the Lord of life. From this very 
shore the mes of Good Tidings was 
borne over the ds around the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Paul sent the wonderful 
tidings on ahead. He made his appeal 


to people scattered all over the empir 
long before he got his chance to meee 
personally to the Master of the empire. 

The stereographs are: “Cesarea and 
harbor, west,” and “Czsarea (north), 
where Paul was tried.” 


The Underwood Travel System is, under 
this heading, egplied as usual to the lessons 
for the year. e use of the stereographs 
will be found a most practicable help in mak- 
ing the lesson places real. Forty-four places 
will be visited during 1916; the forty-four 
stereographs cost $7.33; and if all are or- 
dered at one time, a cloth-bound, gold-let- 
tered case is given free. Eleven places are 
to be visited and described with the lessons 
of this fourth Gpertes; cost $1.84. Four 
them will be used in October (67 cents). Less 
than four in one order, g@ cents each. 
Stereoscopes, 90 cents cach. Postage or ex- 
press is prepaid on all orders for stereo- 

raphs or stereoscopes. Lantern slides of 
the same scenes can also be obtained. Plain 
slides, 50 cents each; sepia-tinted, 55 cents; 
colored, $1.10. In orders for twenty-five or 
more at one time prices are: plain slides, 
cents each; sepia-tinted, 45 cents; color f 
$1. Address The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


4 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—We thank 
thee, O Lerd, for the brave testimony 


thy servants of old. May we not become 
soit and pliant under the influence of a 
spirit of concession to unrighteousness. 


ay we not be over-awed by those who 
would frighten us into denial of thee. 
Help us, O Christ, to have a clear head and 
an iron will in facing life’s questions in thine 
own strength, and may no one have reason 
to doubt where we stand in our loyalty to 
thee. In thy prevailing name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—When a fellow 
hasn’t done the thing for which he is 
blamed, he has a different look from the 
fellow who is trying to squeeze out of 
a tight place. His eyes are not afraid. 
He speaks with a quiet certainty when 
you question him. You can search him 
or anything he has, and you can’t 
worry him a bit. He didn’t do the 
thing, that’s all. And he is willing, yes, 
eager, to have the thing sifted by the 
finest, keenest sifter of evidence any- 
where within reach. ; 

But the guilty chap really isn’t like 
that. He may make a good bluff at in- 
nocence, but the weakness of his case 
leaks out little by little, and by and by 
he is seen to be really what he is. He 
can last a while, perhaps, as an out- 
wardly innocent man, but he is pretty 
sure to give himself away sooner or 
later. 

Oh, friends together in this school of 
ours, how much it would mean to every 
one of us to be the real thing, not a 
sham, not a dodger, not forever trying 
to cover up something, but having, 
rather, nothing to cover up in our do- 
ings! We could face criticism cheer- 
fully ; we could enter into Christ’s service 
with a freedom and heartiness that we 
often lack now, because of something 
we know about our own present, per- 
sistent, intentional doings. Only Christ 
can give us out of his free grace the 
victory over whatever is making us ir 
the least shifty, or secretive, or ineffi- 
cient in our work. And we are just to 
accept that release as a gift from him! 
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Wouldn't that be a happy condition, 
a condition that would enable us to look 
with a smile straight into the face of 


every difficulty? May we let the Lord 
do for us in all this what he longs to 
do! Let us pray. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Bible Encyclopaedia 


_ An Encyclopaedia that for magnitude and 
impcertance has never been equaled in America. The 
foremost product of the age. A work that every earnest student 
of the Bible may reverently trust. Its contributors are all 
scholarly men—its spirit is that of the Bible. The latest dis- 
coveries in archa y and the most recent conclusions in 


Biblical criticism have made such an up-to-date Encyclopaedia 


a necessity. , 





JAMES ORR, M. A., D. D., Ssns™ 
An Entirely New Work From Beginning to End 


the Bible Student, 

the Layman can secure 
and complete reference work on the Bible. An 
Encyclopaedia so thorough, so complete, so fair that it is indis- 
pensable to all serious students of the Bible. So far surpasses 
anything ever attempted that it stands alone in its field. ‘“*A 
Bible Dictionary that may mark a new era—its publication 
a great event in the world of Bible study,’’ says the Sunday 
School Times. This monumental work is the result of the 
joint labors of nearly 200 eminent contributors—men universally 
recognized as authorities; master minds in their chosen calling. 
There are many ways in which this work far surpasses any 
work of like nature. 


A stupendous work, scholarly and exhaustive in content. A 
the printer’s art. Typography and illustrations are of rare merit and beauty. 
Photographs unsurpassed in book work. 16 Maps in colors—have a distinct- 
iveness which cannot be appreciated until seen. Words cannot justly describe 
this remarkable work. it is up-to-date in every detail. You cannot fully 
appreciate this Encyclopaedia until you have it in your-home. Apply it to 
your individual needs. It will satisfy your desires in every way. There are 
no stones left unturned. Here are but 


Six Paramount Features of this Remarkable Work 
This new Encyclo ia ace 


Reliability Sotiivesiiehsseth. Readability The writers are scholarly 


men—recogni: author- 
It refuses to yield Scripture to unconfirmed 


ities; their knowledge is recorded in simple 
theories. Frankly conservative, it builds up language which may be easily read and under- 


At last the Clergyman 
the Sunday School Teacher and 


m of 


stood by everyone, Simplicity and clearness 
sethes Chea ag” ae can le is the rule, not the weg oy an 
bf ase 0 subjects h 
Fairness fisted: even both sides of diss Compactness The wealth of knowl. 


puted questions, oftentimes different conten- 


ii fined withi 
a aenhebd by different writers, Thes given by this work is confined within the 


covers of five convenient volumes. Easy to 


you may know all, and judge for read, qu to handle; qeestied and indexed so 
; The Editors have 9 to be readily access: 
Completeness striven to include Low Price In wealth of scholarship, 


skill in assembling the vast 


everything that we x: throw light on the mes- chesuat Detain Gal aha 


sage of the Word .. Refer to this work ce of print- 
ilj ing, binding, illustrating, etc., this is the most 
l= ” valuable Bi work, yet the cost is amall, 


32 PAGE BOOK SENT FREE 


book gives the names of contributors, sample pages, and detail description. 
mond when Drominent men in all denominations say about this stupendous work. Time can no 
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Don’t delay. Get the full 
particulars at once, 


Send The Coupon Today 


Now is the time to act. Simply clip the 
coupon, fill out and mail y. Remember 
this work treats many more subjects than any 


mere er ete than the tru’ 
which it upholds. THE HOW ARD-SEVERANCE CO. 
Dept. $2, Chicago, Ill. 


and full particulars about the new 
International Standard Bible Ency- 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“Faith of our fathers, living still.” 
“He leadeth me: O blessed thought.” 
“TI could not do without Thee.” 

*sMy soul, be on thy guard.” 
“Oft in dan er, oft in woe.” 

“Tak. my life, and let it be.” 

“Walk in the light: so shalt thou know.” 
“Who is on the rd’s side?” 


(References in parentheses are to the 


metrical Psalm Book “Bible Songs.”) 
Psalm 45: 1-7 (94: 1, 2; 4). 
Psalm a; 4 8 (11g : 1, 3, 8, 9). 
Psalm 40: 6-11 (85: 1-4). 
Psalm 73 : 23-28 (151 : 1-4). 
Psalm 35: 1, 2, 7, 27, 28 (73: 1, §, 20, 21). 





| Department Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—Indicate on sandboard, black- 

board, or table, by blocks or initials, 
the two cities—Jerusalem on a hill, and 
Czsarea by the sea. Do not use a map, 
because Primary children cannot under- 
stand it. road between the cities 
would be helpful to suggest the jour- 
neys. 

Use memory verse: 2 Tim. 2: 3—En- 
dure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
‘Christ. (These are Paul’s own words.) 

Lesson Teaching—Hard trials test 
“strength. 


Illustrations —When a railroad bridge 
is built across a river it is tested by 
heavy engines to prove that it is strong 
enough to hold a train. 

When the water is smooth, it is easy 
to row a boat. When the wind and 
waves are high, the strength of the 
boat and the skill of the rower are 
tested. 

When everything is pleasant it is easy 
for you to speak kind words. It is a 
hard trial to keep sweet and kind when 
somebody else gets angry and says un- 
kind things. 

When a soldier is asked to leave home 
and friends, it is a hard trial to say—I 
am ready. 


Review—Paul was a good soldier of 
| Jesus Christ. When his friends in three 
different places coaxed him not to go to 





die for Jesus Chrict. 

Trouble soon began in Jerusalem. It 
out of the temple, when he was worship- 
ping, and to be beaten until soldiers 
came and rescued him. It was hard to 
be put in the castle prison and to learn 
from his nephew that forty men had 
vowed not to eat nor drink until they 
had killed him. (Recall the night 
journey toward Czsarea.) 

Five days later, when faultfinders 
came from Jerusalem, Paul had an- 
other trial before Governor Felix, who 
heard the complaints, and then let Paul 
speak. The governor knew that Paul 
had done nothing wrong, but did not 
let him go free. He was kept in the 
palace-prison with some liberty and had 
visitors. 

Several times he was called before 
Governor Felix and his wife to tell 
the story of Jesus. For two years he 
was kept a prisoner until Festus became 
governor instead of Felix. 


Lesson Story—As Governor Festus 
wanted to visit Jerusalem three days 
after he came to Czsarea, he started 
on a trip to Jerusalem, seventy miles 
away. (Indicate the journey.) He soon 
heard about Paul, because those fault- 
finders asked him to send for Paul, to 
have him brought to Jerusalem. They 
planned to kill him on the way. 
| They were disappointed when Gov- 
ernor Festus said that Paul should stay 
in Czsarea, for he was soon going 
himself. He told those who found fault 
to go with him and to tell in court what 
wickedness Paul had done. 

About ten days later Governor Festus 
and the faultfinders made the trip to 
Czsarea. The very next day Governor 
Festus sat on the judgment seat to hold 
court. 








Jerusalem, because he would find trou- | 
ble there, he said I am ready to live or | 
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again. The faultfinders stood around 
and spoke first. They told many things 
about Paul which they could not prove. 

Then it was Paul’s turn to answer for 
himself. His voice was strong, he was 
not afraid. He said, I have done noth- 
ing wrong against the Jewish law nor 
their temple, nor Czsar, the great ruler. 

Just to please the Jews, Governor 
Festus said to Paul, Are you willing to 
go to Jerusalem for another trial of 
these things before me? 

Already Paul had stood several trials. 
He knew that in Jerusalem many fault- 
finders wanted to kill him. He «stood 
up straight and said to Governor Felix, 
You know that to the Jews I have done 
no wrong; I want to go to Cesar’s 
court, where I ought to be judged. If 
I have done wrong and deserve death, I 
refuse not to die; if none, of the things 
are true which these men say, no one 
has a right to deliver me to them—I 
appeal unto Cesar. 

For a few minutes Governor Festus 
talked with the council. Then he said, 


| Have you appealed unto Cesar? Unto 
| Cesar you shall go. 


Then Paul knew that he was safe 
from those men in Jerusalem who 
planned to kill him. He knew that it 
was a long trip to Rome, where Cesar 
lived. He did not know how long he 
might have to wait, before a ship would 
come along to take him. 

He stayed in the prison-palace as be- 
fore, where he was allowed to see his 
friends and write letters. He some- 
times had a chance to speak to visitors 
who came to see Governor Festus. 

So many trials had come to Paul that 
he had learned to endure hardness as 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

Hand-work. — Draw two _ prisons 
(Jerusalem and Czsarea), and write 
Paul’s trials; also, Paul was strong. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


HY did God allow two years to be 

“wasted” in Paul’s life? Souls all 
about were dying for Christ, and no one 
was better able to point them to 
Christ than Paul. But time is never 
wasted when it is spent as God wills. 
Because of this imprisonment, Paul had 
the privilege of witnessing to kings, 
queens and governors as he might not 


was hard to be arrested and dragged | nrwise Seve Sean aise. Ci) 


Again, Paul had led an exceedingly 
intense and active life. His harrowing 
experiences may have told upon him; 
he may have been worn out and needing 
rest. And Paul was not the man to take 
rest until circumstances compelled it. 
May it not be that in these times of 
aloneness and meditation, when Paul 
was thrown completely upon God, God 
was unconsciously preparing him to 
write the letters and epistles of our 
Bible, thus enabling Paul to preach to 
millions through the centuries since? 
When illness, thwarted plans, or blasted 
hopes set us aside, can we not leave all 
to God, trusting him and believing that 
he is working all things out to our good 
and to his glory? (2) 

As soon as Festus was settled in his 
province, whom did he visit? Who met 
him there? What request was made of 
him? They did not ask for justice but 
for partiality. They seemed to be grow- 
ing the hungrier for Paul’s life. They 
seemed to think that if they could kill 
Paul, Christianity would end. Are you 
such a witness for Jesus Christ that 
people take you to be the essence and 
sum total of Christianity? (3) 

Festus was wise. He had.just come 
into his province and knew very little 
about affairs as yet. What did Festus 
suggest? Paul was summoned to appear 
before Festus and had to endure another 
trial similar to the one before Felix. 
But it again ended in failure because 
they were unable to prove their com- 
plaints against Paul (v. 7). 

Graft and favoritism are not twenti- 
eth century ideas (v. 9; 24:26). Nor 
are they limited to people in politics 
coveting popularity. Have you ever 


Paul was brought in to be tried known girls to snub poor people in order 
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to mingle with the clique who live on 
the avenues and whose fathers have 
autos? Have you ever known a girl to 
carry flowers and run errands for the 
teachers, coveting their favoritism and 
highest marks? 

Festus knew that Paul was innocent, | 
why didn’t he do what he knew to be | 
right, and acquit him? How did he try 
to compromise and to avoid his duty? 
(v. 9.) Paul knew there could be no 
justice for him from the Sanhedrin, and 
since he had done them no wrong, why 





should he be judged by them? Since 
he was unable to get justice from Festus, | 
he appealed to Cesar. (4) 

Observe that all of these men, the | 
Jews, Felix, and Festus, who were seek- 
ing only to work out ‘their own plans 
were at the same time carrying God’s 
purpose into effect, which was that Paul 
was to witness for Christ at Rome 
(23:11). 

Have you observed that Paul has not 
uttered an abusive word against the 
Jewish rulers and his own _ nation, 
although they were seeking his life? 
Paul revealed his attitude toward them 
in the letter he later wrote to the Chris- 
tians at Rome when he said, “My heart’s | 
desire and prayer to God for Israel is, 
that they might be saved” (10:1, Auth. 

Ver.). “For I could wish that ‘myself | 
were accursed from Christ for my} 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh” (9:3, Auth. Ver.). As our 
Golden Text implies, Paul the servant | 
reminds us of his Lord. (5) 

This tribute has been paid to Paul: 
“So brave, so pitiful, of soldierly dar- 
ing and motherly kindness, humble, dig- 
nified, courteous to the lowly, fearless 
and independent before the great, so| 
self-forgetful withal that the feeblest | 
saint or guiltiest sinner was almost | 
dearer than his own life.” In Paul we 
have a marvelous example of Christ’s 
ability to reproduce himself in the fol- 
lower who will give all of self to God | 
and take all that God will give. This 
spells Victory. 





Thy 
Thy 
Thy 


In re ony ‘thought and word and deed, and | 
loves thy yoke to bear. 

“I live, and yet not 
shall be; 

My cry is still the same, 
thy life in me.’ 


For Next Week’s Lesson 


Who was Agrippa? 

Why was Foul defending himself be- 
fore Agrippa: 

Why was Paul declared mad? 

What effect had Paul’s speech upon 
Agrippa? 

Since they declared Paul innocent, 
why did they not free him? (v. 31.) 

Biste Institute, Los ANGELES. 


ve 
Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


OU remember about the murder 
trial teacher took us to see. Well, 
the man was convicted, but he appealed 
his case to the Supreme Court. Teacher 
said that was right in line with our 


divine, 


enshrin 


| lesson, for Paul appealed his case to 


Cesar. (1) 

“Paul's case was a little different, 
though,” he explained. “Had he been | 
found guilty?” 


life live out in me, O Chris, my Lord | 
life in Ses alone which does thyself | 





Instead of answering him teacher 
— out that picture of the relief 
map of Palestine, put it in the stereo- 


— rt Dolinces which shines in a scope and passed it to him. 


“Oh, I see,” says Bumps, and so did 
the rest of us when we looked at it. 


I,” my motto still) Jerusalem is up on a mountain range, 
“Christ: live out | Caesarea down on the sea coast. (4) 


Teacher thinks Festus was a pretty 
straight judge. For one thing he 
wouldn’t believe Paul was guilty till 
they proved it. He said to the Jews, 
“Come and testify against this man, if 
there be any wickedness in him.” 

Mother says that’s one of the hard- 
est lessons for people to learn, to reall 
count an accused person innocent until 
he is proved guilty. If we hear a good | 


thing about a boy we say, “That’s hard 


for me to swallow,” but when we hear 
a bad thing we say, “I bet that’s so.’ 

I didn’t know mother was _ ever 
tempted that way, but she says she is, 
and that we must all learn to look at | 
people through faith specs instead of 
suspicion specs. 

I told teacher what mother said, and 
he drew it on the blackboard, One 
pair of eyeglasses was marked FairuH, 
and another pair Suspicion. Way off 


in the background between them he | 


drew a boy, partly white and partl 
black, like most boys are. Then in pote 
lens of the glasses he drew a little | 
view of how the boy will look through | 
| that particular kind of spectacles. In 


We told him no, that the prosecu-|the Suspicion lenses he looked black, | 


Felix just stalled along hoping to get | 
something out of it, and when he | 
finally got fired he left Paul still in| 
jail. (2) 

Bumps said Festus, 


business. 
with their plot to lynch Paul, but | 
Festus headed that off and made them | 
come to Czxsarea for a regular trial. 


| pealed his case to Czsar. 


tion had failed to convict him, but old | and in the others he looked white. 


Of course the Jews’ charges all fell 
flat because they didn’t have any evi- | 
| dence. Festus soon saw that it was | 


| just a matter of religious prejudice 
the new gov-| (vs. 
ernor, went at things as if he meant Paul 
Up jumped the Jews again | death.” 


18, 19), and said privately that 
“had done nothing worthy of | 

But while he was hunting | 
some way to let him_go without mak- 
ing the Jews mad, Paul up and ap- 
He was a 


“Why does it always Say down to} Roman citizen, you know. 


Czsarea,” asked Bumps, “when on the | 


imap it looks up?” (3) 


“I don’t see why he wanted to run 
the risk of a trip to Rome and another 


trial,” spoke up Bulldog Jones. “He 
was practically cleared already.” (5) 

“Your motto is evidently Safety 
First,” smiled teacher. 

“You bet,” declared Bulldog. 

“Well,” said teacher, slowly, “that is 
a good motto sometimes, and sometimes 
a very bad one.’ 

We all looked astonished, and he 

went on to explain that a soldier can’t 
think of safety first. He must put vic- 
tory first. 

“If you saw your little baby sister 
fall into the river, would you think of 
your own safety first.” he asked. 

We all said no, kind of soft-like, and 
he went on to show that Paul wasn’t 
thinking about saving himself, but only 
how he could get the most ’people to 
know Jesus. That’s what made him ap- 





’|peal to Cesar. He knew it meant 
longer imprisonment, but he had 
always wanted to preach at Rome 


| (19:21) and he felt this was God’s way 
of bringing it about. 
Teacher says in planning our life 
work Safety First ought to read Ser- 
vice First. 

The home study questions are: 

Who was Agrippa? 
| How did Paul come before Agrippa? 
| Why was Paul glad to address 
Agrippa? 
| What was Paul’s first point? 

What was Paul’s main argument? 

Why did Festus think Paul crazy? 


What effect did Paul’s sermon have? 


Teaching Hints from Pucker 
| Beginning. 

Explain an appeal. 
Explanation. 


What kind of a governor was Festus? 
How did Festus regard Paul? 
Why did Paul appeal to Czsar? 


Application. 


| Refuse to believe unproved charges. 


Seek service, not safety, first. 
Terre Haute, Inp. 
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World War 


is considered in two of the most re- 
markable articles that The Sunday 
School Times has been privileged to 
publish. They are written by William 
T. Ellis, LL.D., the eminent journalist 
and author and world traveler, and will 
form the conclusion of his. series on 


“Behind War’s Screen in the Holy 


Land.” | Ti 


| 
Great mountain peaks in world his- | 


| tory are surveyed in this wonderful 


sketch of ‘the past and present of 
fascinating Constantinople, and every 
Bible student who is interested in 
church history and in prophecy should 
read it. 


These articles form but one of the 
strong special features of the coming 
fall issues which you can secure by 
subscribing at once—if you are a not- 
yet-subscriber, or by renewing at once 
if your subscription is soon due, 


The Sunday School Times Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadélphia. 
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Price 20 cents each, postpaid, ro or more 
copies, r5 cents each, not postpaid; so copies, 
to cents each, not postpaid. 
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| grace of God. Pray for city mission- 


|to Israel first, but equally ‘so to the 














October 9 to 15 


Mon.—Acts 25: 1-12. Appeal to Cesar. 
Conscious innocence made Paul 
strong before his accusers, against the 
ay who clamoured for his blood; he 
ad done no wrong, and therefore when 
charged he took the only course open | 
to him as a Roman citizen and made his 
appeal to Cesar. Christianity can be 
dignified and unbending when it) 
pleases. 
Prayer Succestions: Pray for all’ 
Rescue Mission work, Salvation Army, | 
Volunteers, Police Court Missionaries, | 
Hearts’ East Homes. Also for all prison ; 
chaplains and Bible Classes amongst 





prisoners. Pray for much grace to rest | 
upon this noble band of Christian 
workers. 


Tues.—Acts 25: 13-22. Agrippa Interested. 
One Jesus, thus speaks,” says Ben- 
gel, “this miserable Festus of Him to 
whom every knee shall bow.” The 
Church stands or falls by the affirma- 
tion made by Paul concerning Jesus 
that “He was dead and is now alive,” | 
for He died for our sins and rose again 
for our justification. ; | 


PraYER SuGGEsTIONS: Think to-day 
of the many thousands who do not 
know the joy of the light of the sun. 
Pray for the blind throughout the world, 
of whom it is estimated that there are 
no fewer than four millions. Pray for 
all missionaries to the blind. 

Wed.—Acts 25: 23-27. Paul Brought before | 
Agrippa. | 

Every trusting soul may well leave his 
cause in the hands of the Lord. Festus 
finds it no easy task to honestly present 
the case to Agrippa, and Paul must have ' 
been distinctly the happier of the two. 
Satan himself may accuse, but we have 
an Advocate with the Father even 
Jesus. : 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
many thousands in our great cities who 
are still unreached by the Gospel of the 


“ee 





aries in their house to house visitation, 
that they may gain favor in the eyes of 
the people. and so have access to the 
hearts as well as the homes of those 


whom they visit. | | 


Thurs.—Isa. 44: 1-8. The Mighty God. 
Here are passages full of gracious 
promises most encouraging for Chris- 
tian parents of our day. “I will pour 
. my blessing upon thine offspring.” 
The promise is undoubtedly applicable 


whole Church of the living God. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
London (England) Missionary Society, 
for its pastoral, educational, and medi- 
cal work in India, China, Africa, Mada- 
gascar, the South Seas, and Papua. 
The war has brought about an acute 
situation in this historic society. Share 
its burdens by prayer. 

Fri.—Psalm_ 42. The Supreme Helper. 

Soul depression is the soul of all 
trouble, but He is able to raise up them 
that are bowed down. Let the troubled 
heart rejoice in this. To thirst after 
God is to be already on the way to sat- 
isfaction. This thirst He’ satisfies with 
the gift of Himself. 

Prayer Succestions: Let us inter- 
cede to-day for all tract distributers. 
Leaflet evangelism has ever received the 
Lord’s approval and blessing. Pray for 
the tracts placed in the railway trains, 
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Colleges and Young Wom- 
en's Christian Associations. 


Alleluia will suit you, too. 
Examine the book and 


prove this. 


Returnable copies sent on 
request. 


40 cts., postpaid; $30 a hundred; 
carriage extra 
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street cars, saloons, hotels, or dropped 
by the wayside. Tract distribution has 
a wondrous mission. Pray for it earn- 
estly. 


Sat.—Matt. 24: 45-51. 
ful Servants. 
Disloyalty in the household is a 
grievous and mischievous sin. Our 
Lord has committed to His servants His 
work. Let none be so evil as to say 
“my. Lord delayeth his coming” and so 
grow slack in service. Faithfulness to 


| 


Faithful and Untalth- | 











are so written that they re- 
uire little time in prepara- 


tion, but make a big time for 
the Sunday School. 


FREE 
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LESSON FOR OCT, 15 (Acts 2s) 


the absent Lord will bring its own re- 
ward. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
Jewish refugees in Russia. Thousands 
have been driven from their homes and 
brethren, with their children, and are 
without the barest necessaries of life. 
Let us pray that help may be forthcom- 
ing. ray that Israel's <a may be 
opened to her true Messiah. 


Sun.—2 Cor. §: 1-10. The Righteous Judge. 
Only saints will appear at this judg- 
ment seat of course, and that for the 
purpose of having thew works, not their 
sins, judged. Happy will they be who 
can stand the light of that judgment, 
and who, after the scrutiny, receive the 
“Well done, good and faithful servant” 
from the lips of the judge Himself. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray earnestly 
and honestly for the forgiveness of 
sins. For the spirit of holy adoration 
and for overwhelming compassion. 
Pray to be preserved and kept true and 
loyal to Christ until His appearing, that 
duriyg His absence the Church may be 
cleansed from all evil, and made a fit 
instrument for blessing during the 
present age. 


New Yorx City. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, October 15 


Public Spirit, and How to Cultivate It 
(Psalm 122 : 1-9). 
(Citizenship Sunday.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

Mon.—Civic pride (Acts 21 : 37-39). 

Tues.—Cleansing a city 1a, rg . 
‘ed.— Passion Na civic purity er. 
‘ & 1-9). 

Thure.—Love ot the people (Rom. 11: 

13-36). 
Fri.—High-minded officials (2 Sam. 11: 


1-7). : 
Sat.—The coming city. (Rev. 21: 10-27). 





| shot in the war: 








Why should we be interested in politics? 
What is public spirit? 


Hew can we learn the facts about com- 
munity, State, and nation? 


[X THESE days more clearly than 
ever young men and. women are called 
to concérn themselves with the affairs 
of the community, the commonwealth, 
and the nation. The old order every- 
where has been shown to be unworthy 
and inadequate. Men and women must 
try to work with God in bringing in a 
better day. 


The Bishop of Winchester recog- 
nized and declared this in a recent 
paper for young English students en- 
titled “The Vision of Youth”: “It will 
be the effect of the great war, and of 
all its brood of after-evils, to awaken 
in the younger people a great fire of 
indignation and repugnance against 
those features and qualities of our in- 
ternational and national life which have 
made the war necessary and inevitable, 
and which are the roots of much other 
bitter fruit. Sometimes it will be the 
overgrowth of luxury or indulgence 
in all classes, sometimes the indifference 
about public welfare which allows things 
to drift into crisis and disaster, some- 
times the misuse or neglect of the great 
opportunities given by the command of 
money, sometimes the insolent or indif- 
ferent forgetfulness of God and of His 
righteous judgment; but whatever it be, 
its bitter meanings have been writ large 
in the war. We Victorians must be 
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prepared (if yet alive) to see a younger 
generation more definitely antagonistic 
than we should like to a period in which 
we enjoyed so much, learned so much, 
progressed (as we. still believe) so 
much, and had among us leaders and 
guides and prophets whose equals our 
successors will be fortunate if they find. 
But they will say, gets to the up- 

is is what your 
world came to, this was the outcome of 
all your wealth and your optimism, and 
your a aa and your self-confi- 
dence. e will fight in thought and 
deed for some better, larger, nobler 
thing.’ Well, be it so! Let them make 
short work of our ways if oy they 
can really get each nation and class 
and interest to exchange the ways of 
selfishness for the ideal of common wel- 
fare and mutual service: if only they 
can really succeed in being humble and 
large-hearted, mutually respectful, and 
reverent to the eternal things of right- 
eousness.” ‘3 


In America not a whit less than in 
Europe is the need of bringing in the 
new day. We have prided ourselves 
on being free from the passion and 
folly and wilfulness and might-worship 
of Europe, but the past year’s revela- 
tions of the spirit of a good part of the 
nation as seen in the newspapers and 
magazines and in public speech with re- 
gard to our relation to Latin America, 
especially Mexico, and to Japan, have 
shown. that our boasts are empty and 
false. We are in as great need of self- 
control, of fair-mindedness, of justice 
of race feeling and relationship, of un- 
selfishness, of faith in truth and good- 
ness rather than in mere intimidation 
or compulsion, as any of the European 
nations. - 


And how are our needs to be met? 
In one way. The state must not be sur- 
rendered to the madmen, the worshipers 
of: national will and glory, the men who 
set material interests first and who scoff 
at the ideals of unselfishness and = ser- 
vice, of Christ’s kind of honor, the men 
to whom Christ’s principles are the im- 
practicable dreamings of a moral theo- 
rist. Men and women who believe in 
Christ must stand up and say so and 
uphold the Christian ideals of race and 
international relationship. 


In each community also Christians 
ought to demand that nothing be done 
hostile to the will and Kingdom of God, 
and that those things should be done 
now which will be done when the King- 
dom of God is come. Will there be 
saloons and brothels in the Kingdom of 
God? No. Then there should be none 
here now. Will there be good roads in 
the Kingdom of God, clean streets, 
pleasant places for the children’s play, 
wholesome joys for the people, honest 
work, fair wages? Then these things 
should be in our community and here 
in the United States right away. 


pd 
__ Each individual's first duty is to think 
right, to form and express right judg- 
ments. 

When newspapers talk viciously, as 
some of them do, don’t be intimidated 
by them. Do your own thinking. 

Nothing wrong is or can be right. It 
ought to be changed. It is God’s will 
that it should be. 

New Yorx Crirvy. 


“Pleasant Sunday Afternoong for the 
Children” contains suggestions for Bible 
games and other occupations for the free 
hours of Sunday. Price 50 cents, post- 
paid, from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Do You Know Your Bible? 


4 Do you feel the need of a more thorough, practical 


working knowledge of the Word of God? Are you awake 
to the means of securing it economically while engaged in 
your usual occupation? This means is by correspondence. 


Correspondence Bible Study Has Been Demon- 


Strated as a Most Efficient Educational Method 


Clergymen, Missionaries, Evangelists, Sunday-School Teach- 
ers, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. Workers, and others, are daily testi- 
fying to the blessings of correspondence study. An editor of one 


of the greatest Sunday- 
Eight Courses 


world has said : 
‘‘And so this Bible Cor- 
Synthetic Bible Study 
—a fascinating study of the 


respondence Course is 
strengthening the impres- 

contents of the whole Bible, 
** really in a class by itself."’ 











sion that le study is 
at once the most fasci- 
nating and most import- 





"ant of all studies. Since | Practical Christian Work 
give it the first place in ia exc 
my life, and adjust other tian service. 
Bible Doctrine 


reading and studytosutt.” 


You will become just 
as enthusiastic as soon as you start your first 
course, We cannot urge too strongly all who 
wish a more thorough knowledge of God’s 


JAMES M. GRAY, D.D. 
. The Moody Bible Institute 


—a biblical course in the great 

doctrines of the Christian faith. 
Bible Chapter Summary 

—a unique method of be- 

coming acquainted with every 

chapter in the Bible. 


Word to take up the work with us this séason. watroduetery Otte Course 
—true e. 
The Moody Bible Institute (ene iite in modern evangel- 


ism overlooked. 

Christian Evidences 
—an old subject brought up 
to date. 

THE. SCOFIELD BIBLE 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSB 
—scholarly, comprehensive, 
tested for a quarter of 4 cen- 
tufy, and taken already by.ten 
thousand students, is still pre- 
sented as the most comprehen- 
sive course in Bible study ever 
offered by correspondence. 


has a fully equipped department exclusively 
devoted to teaching by correspondence. 


Our aim is for careful business adminis- 
tration, most efficient teaching, and court- 
eous attention to all inquirers and students. 


Send for Prospectus To-day 


Our courses are thoroughly tested 
and increasingly popular. Notwith- 
standing the world war, which has affected our work in many parts of 
the world, the absorption of the people in the prosperous business con- 
ditions in our country, and the opposition of destructive criticism, large 
gains were made last year over any previous year. Our courses will 
Satisfy your needs. 


Write Us For Fail Particulars. 


The Moody Bible Institute 


153-163 Institute Place, Dept. A-8 Chicago, Ill. 

















FREE RETURNABLE SAMPLE 





TO PASTORS, SUNDAY SCHOOL S$ AND COMMITTEES 


HYMNS OF BLESSING A New Hymn,Book With a Purpose 
Endorsed by John Wanamaker, Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost. D.D., W. G. Landes, Gen. Sec, 
Penn’a State Sabbath School Association. Zhe soul-/elt cry of the leaders of the Chure 
and Sunday School everywhere is for a revival within our Churches and Sunday Schools. 

‘Hymns of Blessing” contains 320 pages ( songs), clearly printed on good ue » in la 

goadable type throu Wn, heed ase otet pb po aid opocial Note, duet bas quartette cuctise, Undies 

of Worship, Selected Psalms, Responsive Scripture Readings, etc. 

Full cloth, $25 per 100, not prepaid ; Manilla, $15 per 100, not prepaid. Single copies, 35c postpaid 

Adopted as official book Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, State Sunday School Conventions, 1916. 


BENTLEY D. ACKLEY, Publisher, - - + ~~ 1620 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







































the Christiar er is probably read in more 
American homes than any other religious document. 


Carpenter, the famous correspondent, is running a 
series on Alaska. We are about to start a serial 
entitled “‘‘ The Wicked John Goode,” a true story 
of crime and its punishment, repentance and its re- 
ward. Have you noticed the uplift series by Ida M. 
Tarbell which is running in the publication 


NG 


Over 2,000,000 persons read the paper every week. 
If so many oR like it better than any other 
paper there ST be a convincing reason that 
should Supe YOU to read it also. 

You will enjoy its weekly sermon by famous pas- 
an 9 = 1 Lana See ge ae — xe gey in 

week ; nternational Sun school Lesson Subscribe NOW, $1. ear. After Novem- 

for cach week; the Christian Rudeaver, BaptistYoung ber roth $2.00 per wade, foams 
People and Epworth League Topics. Frank G. The Christian Herald. 800 Bible House, N. Y. 














THE AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE 


(Authorized and edited by the American Revision Committee) 


*‘The mest perfect transiation of the 
Scriptures in existence.”*® 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 381A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Prices from 33 cents up. For sale by all 
booksellers, or send tor FREE booklet, to 
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GET THE BEST SELLING HYMN BOOK 


The 
New “ Make 
Christ King” 


EDITED BY 
Prof. E.U. Excell, Dr. 
W.E. Biederwolf, Dr. 
Hi W. Stough, Dr. M, 
. Lyon, and 50 other 
leading evangelists. 
The Latest, Best 
and Most P. 
Hymn Book 
Every Hymn in 
Book te rf 
the Best Favorite 
Hymns. The Best New 
Stough opyright Hymne. Lyon 
‘The old *‘ Make Christ King’’ was the most 
popular song book on the market, and the new 
one is better. Send 15 cents for sample copy. 


Deeper Experiences 


of Famous Christians 
By J. Gilchrist Lawson 
Recently Published. Is the greatest 
book on the Spirit-filled lite. 382 
pages. Cie bab full-page por- 
raits. -00; r, e 
Agents Wanted. Bw 


The Precious 
ae Promise Testament 
The most helpful Testament published. It has all 
the precious promises in RED. It also has a 
pl x to every subject and important 


word in the New Testament. Degeriptive Pam- 


Be! Free. Agents Wanted. 
The Glad Tidings Publishing Co. “Shrcaess “ick: 











nding, only $1.00. 

















Pu 
perior compilation of = 
tatest and iest effective ee 
the world'sleading writers... 
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Sacred Orchestra Music 


We make a specialty of publishing sacred orchestra 
music. We-havea big list. Our music is orchestrated 
ly experts. It satisfies. Adapted to small as well as large 
orchestras. We have collections as well as single num- 
bers. Every need supmted.. vette ue rst waa. went, 
a Sunday school book with com- 
Songs of Praise lcte orchestration. Very popu- 
lar, Clot!., °3 cents; tagboard, 20 cents. Ask 
for sampl> ur examination. Caekeann , 
urch and gospel songs 
The Gloria Band Book with full band eceompe- 
niment. Arranged also for ail kinde of quartet combi- 
nations. A wonderful book; immensely popular. 
Price of each book, 25 cents. Ask for more infor- 
mation about it. 

Send 8 cents for a copy of the November issue ot 
our band and orchestra monthly, ** 
Messenger,’’ and read the best article on the Suan- 
day school orchestra ever written, Do it now. 


Fillmore Music House 
528 Elm Street, Cincinnati, O. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 


We are better prepared thangever before, with our 
Four ‘qutrof-the-ordinary ’’ new services by C. Har- 
old Lowden and others; a new song story, “Silent 
Night! Holy Night,’ based on the European war ; 
three folders of Elementary Songs; Choir Cantata 
* Tidings of Joy **: 20 Uctavo Anthems and “ Hark 
the Heavenly Host,”’ a song iv two voices. 
Send jor samples af what interests you, 


YOULL GET GOOD SINGING 


—- use the hae at R 
y C. Haro wden and Rev. 
Kingdom Songs ;. Miller, D.D. $25 
and $30 the hundred. Excellent Orchestration. 
’ is the title ofa fine new en- 
Uncle Sam Ss Reunion tertainment by C. Harold 
Lowden. ‘This will not only interest your young people, 
but willalso replenish your treasury.Send for sample. 


The Heidelberg Press 


15th and Race Streets, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


For use in your Sunday-school is the oné which most 
completely meets the requirements of that school. 


IT MAY BE OURS 


The unusuai qralities which are responsible for the 
sales of millions of copies of our hymn books are 
surely worth your knowing abaut. 

Examination Copies. tc be returned postpaid or 
paid for withn 3¢ days, sent on request. 


Tullar-Meredith 265 W. 36th. Syreet, New . York 


wy 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 
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What About the Binding?—I would 
like to answer the questions in regard 
to our hymn-book which is used in. all 
of our church services excepting Sun- 
day-school. 

Our. hymn-book has some very good 


points. It has good music and 
words. But there are not enough hymns 
for special occasions, such as Christmas 


or Easter. We like the book also for 
its excellent responsive readings, but 
what we do not like about it is its very 
poor binding. It were better to charge 
a few extra dollars per hundred than to 
sell books so poorly bound.—L. M. 
Shilling, Condon, Ore. 


“Spiling” the Song.—I have been fol- 
lawing the praise, as well as criticisms, 
of our different church hymn-books, afd 
believe it a most worthy topic for dis- 
cussion. In the book we have used for 
several years are some hymns that are 
very fine, yet some of those we loved to 
sing in the earlier days have been mur- 
dered. by some one most horribly, and 
as I may best express my feelings in 
verse-you will excuse the following: 


Some One Spiled the Song 


Said Elder Smith when he arose 
In meetin’ Wednesday night, 
I hope ‘that you'll excuse me 
For ’taint exactly. right 
To criticise an author, | : 
For gerheps he didn’t know 
That chang’in’ airs to dear old hymns 
He'd hit so. hard a blow. . 


For instance, when the -pastor 
Announced the openin’ hymn, 

I straightened up and cleared my voice 
To -sing it with a vim, 

But when I heard the prelude 
I just refused. to rise, ; 

For some one had been tamperin’ 
With “Mansions in the skies.” 


Then I sot throughout the meetin’ 
A- feelin’ sort o’ blue, 
And -hoped the next song he announced 
Would be. one thet I knew, 
But when the organ started, 
*Twas moré than I ‘could stand, 
Some feller’d changed the music 
On “India’s coral strand.” 


But next Sabbath at communion 
When new members wus received, 

As we riz to give them welcome, 
My old heart felt relieved, 

The pastor beamed with pleasure, 
(We were of kindred minds) 

One song escaped the changer, 
“Blest be the tie thet binds.” 


We'll have to ask the session 
When they buy a new hymn-book, 
To. get some one thet reads by. note 
To take a careful look, 


And play nemas on the organ, 
Perhaps this one I'd; try, 
“On 


{oreawe stormy banks I stand 
And cast a wistful eye!” 


For when we've passed the “Jordan” 
And have entered into rest, 
We'll never cease from singin’ 
The hymns we've loved the best, 
We'll sing the “Old, old story,” 
Our praise we will prolong, 
Without one fear, as we have here 
Some one has “spiled the song.” 


—Charles T. Duffie. 


Has It An Equal?—The book I am 
speaking about is used in the preaching 
services, in the Sabbath-school and in 
the Young People’s meeting. 

I like the music very much, but espe- 
cially the sentiment. I have never seen 
any other book of praise -that equals it 
in any. respect. In fact, I think all 
other hymn-books are an attempt to 
copy from this one or else an attempt 
to find something easier for the lips and 
the conscience. Christians for centuries 
have found this book full of comfort 
and strength. Revivalists have found it 
the best book to bring the knowledge 
of Christ to men, and to bring men into 
the right relationship with God. There 
is more of Christ in this book than in 
any other hymn-book that was ever 
written. 

To all other churches who are think- 
ing of making a change in their hymn- 
book, and to all others whether they 
are thitiking of changing or. not, I-would 
say that the best thing you can do is to 
begin singing-the Psalms that God gave 
us, inspired by his. Holy. Spirit. They 
are the best that can be-had. They are 


Why We Like Our Hymn-Book 


And perti-ent sug ‘estions t~ thosc considering a new hymn-b -ok, 
by Sundsy Schoc! Times readers 





good for every occasion. Within a 
week I was one of a company holding | 
street meetings, and the Psalms suited | 
the occasion better than any hymns that 
I have ever heard. You must make | 
your selection of Psalms, of course, as 
you do with hymns. 

And more than that, in some of the | 
greatest revivals that the world has ever 
seen the Psalms were used exclusively. | 
They are made by God himself for | 
his own work, so they are the best.— 
Owen F. Thompson, Apache, Okla. 


What One Word Will Do.—You ask 
for suggestions to those who are con- 
sidering a new hymn-book. I suggest 
that they examine thoroughly to see if 
the words are correctly printed, and re- 
ject a book that is careless in this re- 
spect. One hymn-book of very large 
circulation contains the words: 

Sing Holy, Holy, Holy, 
To She oreat God Tribune. 

Another book, also of very large cir- 

culation, has the words: 


The drunkard and the glutton shall come to | 


poverty; 1 
And drowsiness shall clothe a man with | 
rays. | 
Glaring misprints like these are per- 
haps not the worst. The printing of | 
“My” for “Thy,” or vice versa, is per- | 
haps worse. 
It would be well if we could insist on 
words not only typographically correct, | 
but editorially correct. The critic who 
calls_ “Nearer, my God, to Thee” a} 
“silly” song has probably seen it with | 
“like a wanderer,” instead of “like the | 
wanderer.” Printing “like a wanderer” | 
does make the whole hymn silly by 











Brightens 
One Up 


There is something about 
Grape-Nuts food that bright- 
ens one up, infant or adult, 


both physically and mentally. 
What is It? 


Just its delighful flavor, 
the nutriment of whole 
wheat and barley, includin 
their wonderful y an 
nerve building mineral ele- 


ments! 


A crisp, ready-to-eat food, 
with a mild sweetness all its 
own; distinctive, delicious, 
satisfying— 

Grape-Nuts 
“There’s a Reason” 
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changing one ‘iny word—Steven T. 


Byington, Ballard Vale, Mass. 


In a Small Ciurch.—The hymn-book 
we are using at all of our services is 1 
small one and yet c-ntains about 325 
selections, nearly half of them being the 
old standard hymns. It is adaptable to 
all services of the church, but too many 
of its songs tend to specialize on the 
glories of the hereafter rather than 
keeping alive the belief of a glorious 
service in the here-at-hand. 

We. could not afford a high-priced 
book, so after the pastor had seen a 
copy of this book it was accepted en- 
tirely upon his recommendation. Its 
low price, its compactness, its variety of 
styles and subjects, its adaptability to 
all forms of service commend it to the 
small church that can afford only the 
one set of books.—H. H. Savage, Bar- 
ron, Wis. 


Have You Three Books ?—While the 
Canadian Methodist Church was revis- 
ing its hymn-books, a small village 
Sunday-school adopted a book that is 
excellent in the following respects: 

1. The music is printed with the 
words. 

2.. It contains a fair proportion of the 
standard hymns of the Christian Church, 
é. g., 100 standard, classic; 100 lighter, 
modern; 100 for children. 

3. The tunes are acceptable, being 
largely old country, and familiar. 

Some of its defects are: 

1. Some phases of experience are not 


| represented. 
| 2. There are not enough children’s 


hymns, if only one book is used. 

3. It omits certain hymns and songs 
peculiarly British and Penndion. 

Every denomination (practically every 
congregation) needs two—or three— 
hymn-books : 

1. For the congregation, a. standard 
hymnal, of say 600 hymns. 

2. A book for the prayer-meeting, 
League, Sunday-school,. of 300 to 400 
hymns, wholly uniform with No. 1 as 
to half of it, the other half being 
lighter. 

3. A smaller song book for the chil- 
dren. 

Numbers 2 and 3 should be revised 
at stated intervals, at least every ten 
years, 

In some cases and under some cir- 
cumstances, an extra song book might 
profitably be introduced, as for an evan- 
gelistic campaign. 

Special attention should be given to 
the “pitch” of the tunes, considering 
always the compass of the average 
veer E. Boughton, Arden, Mani- 
toba. 








NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


SEND TO-DAY FOR FREE COPY 
BENTLEY D. ACKLEY, Publisher 
Philadelphia, 


1020 Arch Street, 


EVERYTHING IN MUSIC 


ORGANISTS AND CHOIRMASTERS 
should ask to have their names added 
to our mailing list for free offers of 
Christmas n2nusic ——————— 


Oliver Ditson Go., Dept. 126, Boston 


Pa. 


























HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Built on a Knowledge of Practical 
Usage. Nota book of Theories. 
very page valuable. 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Sor a sample copy. 
The Century Co.; Union Square, New York 


ONG! SING! SING!!! 


eee 
When you are thinking your school t to be sing- 
ing from a new song book—think also of US an ask 
for retarnable sampres and our inside-special-cash- 
with-order prices, It will cost you but a post card and 
may save you dimes, and Sam and DOLLARS. 
Mention this paper. 


MEIGS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 15 (Acts 2s) 


100“ Anniversary 


American Sunday-School Union 


A National, Non-denominational 
Organization for the Promotion 
of Sunday-school Work and 
Community Development 








Will you wrt ws fri, mentioning your 
and Sunday-school connection ? 


American Sunday-School Union 


1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Note: of the following publications will be fur- 
nished (free) upon request : 
Catalogue of Sunday-School Supplies 
Catalogue of Books and Publications 
Ninety-ninth Annual Report 


a 


JOHN WESLEY WAS 
A PREMILLENARIAN ! 


4 Proven by his own statements 


He believed in the literal, visible, personal 
and glorious second coming of the Lord, 
Read the abstract of evidence as taken from 
Tyerman’s “Life of Wesley,” to be pub- 
lished in the October Christian Workers 
Magazine, 10 cents, or six months for 
S38 cents. Also reports of addresses at Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., Bible Conference. 


The Christian Workers Magazine 


150 Institute Place, - - Chicago, Mlinois 























Students’ Expanded Bible 


Loose-leaf or pamphlet. Page 6xg inches. Portions 
of the Bible specially arranged for note-making. 


Single column, wide margin, opened lines and para- | 


graphs... Bold type. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Acts for 1916: John for 1917 
EUGENE AYRES, Publisher, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Spockan pages and orders filled by Sword and 
Shield ‘Tract Society, Palace Arcade, Buffalo, 


: _ FREE to TEACHERS 


‘Wewill gladly send teachers and schools 
nywhere booklets and samples of 


Moore Push-Pins 

Push-less Hangers, and other Push devices for 
quickly hanging up charts, pictures, drawings, 
etc., without dee the finest walls. 

re Push-Pins 
pe “J Heads, Steel Points. } Se-soat 

oore | -less Hangers— > 
for heavy pictures. 4 sizes. | itm 


The Hanger with the Twist. 
SH-PIN CO., Dept. 39, Philadelphia 


P GORDON 


BIBLE COLLEGE 
.sonoe OF THEOLOGY 
H 








oo 








A RNOOUS 


SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 
ational, Evangelical, Interdenomi- 
ational, Vocational, Cultural. A 

scheol for the development of Chris- 
taan leadership. Courses of college 
grade. Faculty of leaders and spe- 
Gialists. New fire-proof building with 
tories. Tuition free. Address 











| very thorough and somewhat unique 





Dean Nathan R. Wood, Gordon Bible College, Boston § 





Index the best 

PREACHERS AND TEAGHERS yo": eas" 
ks, and file clippings, by our Aimest Automatic 
renee! and textual system. Send for Circulars. 
ILSON INDEX CO.,Box A,East Haddam,Ct. Used 
and commended by Dr. Griffith Thomas ; endorsed 
by S.S..Times. See issue of Feb. 19, 1916, last page. 





In ordering goods, or in making in- | 
quiry concerning anything advertised in | 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, | 


as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sun- 
day School Times. _ 
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Training Music Evangelists 
( Continued from page 573) 


much has already been done in this 
field; yet the comparatively few re- 
sponses reporti musical 

ining suggest t there is yet much 
to be done. 

Writing for the Toronto Bible Col- 
lege, of 110 Coll Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, the Rev. Principal John Mc- 
Nicol forwards-the following statement 
from the instructor in the music de- 
partment: 

“The fundamental principles of our 
work in music at the Toronto Bible 
College may be stated as fourfold. 

. te gain a thorough knowledge of 

the elementary principles. 

2. The ability to read music at sight. 

3. To practise and thus to interpret 
some of the best hymns and songs. 

4. To teach how to render the song 
so as to express musically its 
thought in harmony with one’s in- 
terpretation. ; 

The method used to accomplish this 
result is also fourfold. 

1. Lectures on theory. 

2. Drill in sight reading. 

3. Discussion of different types of 
hymns and songs and their inter- 
pretation. 

4. Practise in rendering them in or- 
der to express their thought in 
harmony with the interpretation.” 

“Our course,” writes Principal Mc- 
Nicol, “is not intended to prepare ex- 
perts, but rather to give a general train- 
ing for Christian workers so that they 
may be able to use music in their ser- 
vices intelligently.” 


D. L. Moody, lacking as he himself 
was in such intellectual education as 





he longed for, and rising above it in a 
miraculous way through the “all things” 
power of his Lord, left a monument to 
his clear visioned insight in the schools 
for training at Northfield, Mount Her- 
mon, and Chicago; and it % not sur; | 
prising to find that at The Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago the. music evangel- 
ist is offered a training in music that | 
recognizes both the natural and the | 
supernatural in a’ rare degree. Pro- 
fessor D. B. ‘Towner describes the | 
course and the ideals there as follows: | 

“The Music Course at the Moody | 
Bible Institute requires two years, and 
consists of notation, sight-reading, con- 
ducting, normal training, harmony, com- 
position, vocal. culture, and interpreta- 
tion of hymns, etc., etc. In addition to | 
the above-named subjects we give a 





course im fHymn playing, which enables | 
the pupil to play at sight the four parts, 


; and also to transpose hymns readily: 


“We also teach piano and church- | 
organ technique very thoroughly when 
the pupil is ready for such advanced 
work. We teaeh vocal and instrumental 
music, as both an art and a science, also 
giving instruction how to organize and 
conduct chorus choirs successfully. We 
believe that a person should be as thor- 
oughly prepared, when he enters the 
evangelistic field as player or singer, as 
though he were going to spend his life 
and energies in secular music work; 
and our course has been arranged ac- 
cordingly.” 

The Dean of the New York Training 
School for Deaconesses (Episcopal), 
St. Faith’s House, Cathedral Close, 
Amsterdam Avenue and 110th Street, 
New York City, Deaconess Susan 
Knapp, has just returned from an ex- 
tended visit to mission stations in China | 
and Japan, the Hawaiian and Philip- | 
pine Islands, with a view to the better | 
preparation of missionaries for the for- | 
eign field. Her letter on the musical | 
work at her school brings with it an 
inspiring glimpse of God’s use of evan- | 
gelistic music in the foreign field. 
Deaconess Knapp writes: 

“It is our intention to equip every 
woman, so far as possible, with enough 
music to enable her to conduct the 
music of a simple service as required 
by the Prayer Book, and to understand 
elementary Voice Culture so that she 
may train a choir. We have vocal in- 








struction for the whole School twice in |. 


the week, and instruction in the organ 
iven in private lessons. Our Music 
aster is the leading chorister of the 
Cathedral, and he is most successful in 
training the voices of our students, so 
that the Choirmaster of the Cathedral 
is able to use our School as a choir for 
special services held in the Cathedral. 
a was gratified to Chis one Roa o- 
graduates training a inese choir o 
men and boys in the Cathedral of our 
church in Hankow, and another grad- 
uate training the choir of the new 
church which has lately been built, at 
Wusih. These women were musical 
when they came to us, otherwise our 
course would not have brought them up 
to their present efficiency; but much 
good work is being done in a simpler 
way by the women who have taken up 
music first on entering the School.” 


The influence of. the Christ-filled life 
of Dr. A. J. Gordon continues blessedly 
in the evangelistic ng § work of the 
Gordon Bible College of Boston, Mass- 
achusetts (Clarendon and Montgomery 
Streets). Of the music evangelism 
training at this institution Dean Nathan 
R. Wood writes: 

“We have had individual vocal work 
by a fine teacher of the voice. This we 
shall have in a modified form again, 
but not for every student, and may pos- 
sibly make a small charge for lessons, 
although we have not 
past. We shall give to students who 
show especial gifts in this way lessons 
in gospel singing. We shall have choral 
work, with analysis of typical choruses 
from the oratorios. We shall have 
again a course in hymnology, ‘Wé shall 
have a course also in evangelistic con- 
ducting, and hope to make .a special 
feature of that.” 


Students at Colgate Theological Sem- 
inary, Hamilton, New’ York, receive 
musical. training through ,the  Depart- 
ment of Music of Colgate: University. 

In other,.,Bible training institutions, 
such as the Bible College of: Missouri, 
Columbia; Mo.,*studerits sometimes have 
the opportunity of ‘the ‘regular music 
courses ;of the college ;.in,this case the 
music work: is obtained from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, which offers thor- 
ough-going music instruction, but with- 
out aay specie training .in relation to 
evangelistic work. 







one so in the] 
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Puts New Life Into 
Parish Entertainments 
Pictures meee to the ordinary type of lantern 


leone tes dames 
mb 






os 


6 


vivid clearness to the extreme corners of the 
wena Ap pe 
this superior lantern. 

The filled Mazda is a notable im 
ment in iilumsination aud is = cooneusionl “of carvent 
than the old style arc. 

Models for lan 5 cards, 
eter-mor combined models fur both forms. iModel C, te 
| Slides, is priced at $30 and up. Other models from $20 up. 
Write for booklets and illustrated price list. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
527 St. Paul Street - ~- Rochester, N. ¥, 
Naw Youx, Washineron, Onicaeo, San Francisco 
‘Leading American Makers of High Grade Optical 

products. 













FABER 
Folding Organs 


They are the most opmpact, 
have the largest volume and 
sweetest tone of any Foldin 
Organ on the market. Sen 
for illustrated catalogue, price- 
list and free trial offer. 
Folds like a Suitcase 
HOMO FABER, Pert 284 
, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WILLIAMS PIANOS 


AND ORGANS £*_ homes and churches sent on 


approval. lactory prices and easy 
terms. Send for free catalog. State which pane or or- 
gan. Williams Piano &OrganCo.,Vept.T,Chicege 


CHURCH PEWS 


and PULPIT FURNITURE 








Globé Furattare Co., Lid., 23 Park Place, Northville, Mich 





' Convenient, a ge and sonnert 
List of charches FRE. 
CATALOG ya with ductal ions sent upon request. 
SANITARY COMMUNION Th $T., “1 





When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 








Can You do what 4200 Others Have Done? 





Can you succeed where 4200 men 
from every walk in life—from every 
state in the Union, ate making big 
money in a new business? 


These are only three. AVERAGE 
CASES—not the most remarkable ex- 
amples by any means—taken from our 
new TESTIMONY BOOK. ~~ ‘This 
book contains letters from overt a hun- 
dred, and there are thirty-five times 
that many more men who have gained 


$10,943.35 Last Year's 


‘“*Total collections last year 
were $209,267,26, an increase of 
$3,324.07 over the previous year. 
Commissions amounted to §$r10,- 
943.35, one month running $937.- 
50. 


FREEDERICK W. Fow er. © 





Commissions 


New Haven, Conn. 





independence for themselves through 
our course Of ihstructions, 


The Collection Business 


man. You do business with the largest 
and most successful busihess houses— 
they are glad to get the kind of service we 
. fit you to give, and all have plenty of busi- 
ness for the man who can deliver the goods. 


One Year’s Profits 
$6,000 


, “ Total poe of omtoatiens 
‘ . Jast year $24,000; gained 250 
is a money maker for any. ambitious | new out-of-town clients this year. 

Started in business in September 
1908, one of your first students.’ 


. 


R. J. WiLt1aMson, 
Port Arthur, Ont. 





uates who form the Co-Operative Bureau 

for exchange of business. They will help 

you—you will help them. a ta 
Will You 


Will you let us la 
before i the full 
comprehensive and 
convincing evidence 
—the facts and fig- 





: We teach a the secrets of. getting 
the mone e do more—we' offer you lected One 
the aid of our established, trained ged AAOO.00 Coppeeges 0 Oey 


** 1 am doing splendid for a new 
beginner. Last month’s showing 
was $586.70. ‘This is my banner 
day ;. total) collections for the day 
Investigate ? $90.9 ,cntsloommiasionsse 36. 52. 

My business is growing fast; your 
system surely gets the money.” 


5. O. Norton, 
Montgomery, W. Va. 








hundreds have done 
—are doing — what 

U too can do? 
Will you use this 
coupon to-day — 
NOW? ‘The results 
of your. investiga- 
tion will please — 
will astonish — will 
certainly Convince 









629 State St., 





ures showing what ey 


Detroit, Mich. p 





INVESTIGATION COUPON 


(Cut or tear off and mail) 


W. A. SHRYER, Pres., American Collection Service 


629 State Street, Detroit, Michigan 


} want to investigate your proposition. Please send me 
without charge or obligation your Pointers on the 
Collection Business, telling me how to get a real start. 


you. NAME ee re SOR EME SO CeO TC ere ce 
W. A. SHRYER, Pres., _— 
AMERICAN COLLECTION. SERVICE pen Se Soe) 99 a at 
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| A Personal Letter to the Sunday School 
Teachers and Superintendents of America 


Dear FELLOW-WoRKERS: 


The President of the United States has appointed Sunday, October 22, as Armenian Sunday and 
requests all the churches of America on that day to make a special offering for the starving men, women, and 
children of the Armenian and Syrian races. 


. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, of which Dr. Shailer Mathews is Presi- 
dent and Dr. Charles S. Macfarland is Secretary, is, in pursuance of the President’s. Proclamation, also issuing a 
call to the churches to-pray for the starving Armenians on that day and to make special. and liberal offerings 
for them. 


The Federal Council is acting in co-operation with The Committee on Armenian Relief, of which Dr. 
James L. Barton is Chairman and Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary. Together they are sending a letter to all 
the pastors of the American churches, and it looks as if thousands of churches would respond. They have asked 
The Fund for Starving Children, which has collected many thousands of dollars for the children of Europe, 
if it would not undertake to secure a contribution from every Sunday-school in America on Armenian 
Sunday, October 22. 


We have gladly accepted that task, and hence this letter. We believe that every school will. be glad 
to respond. What a chance for the childrea of our land to save their little brothers and sisters across the seas 


‘* The children of America to the children of Armenia ’”’ might be the watchword of every Sunday 
School pupil in America on that day. 


Will not every superintendent and teacher take this great opportunity to heart and see that .. 
every school and every class makes an offering on this day ? ' 

Why not begin to prepare for it at once? Why not set every class and every pupil in the class to col- 
lecting during the week before Armenian Sunday? Would not most of the pupils be glad to devote Saturday, 
October 21, to this beautiful and Christian task ? 


Here is one word from Armenia: “ Half a million children exiled, destitute, dying. A crushing blow 
has fallen upon the Armenians and Syrians in Turkey, Persia, Syria, and Palestine.” Amid all the terrible 
accompaniments of the European War there is none more heartrending than this. According to the most reliable 
reports, about 750,000 have perished by massacre, disease, and hardship. A million survivors, each with a story 
tragic enough to break the hardest heart, are in dire distress. They are remote from their homes, without shelter, 
clothing or food, their hearts filled with despair. America is the only nation that can meet their need. Extra- 
ordinary financial prosperity, impossible but for the war, abounds here. Shall this nation fatten because of 
HRurope’s demand for our goods and forget the sorrows in the war zones? The suffering cry out in their anguish, 
will we hear and heed their appeal ? 


Only the Children of America 
Can Save the Children of Armenia 


Literature will be freely provided to those desiring it. 


ey 


i ‘g ce Sy e 





Pastor, Superintendent, Teacher, unite with me in this great Christian act of service.. It will bless us as 
w i . 
ell as the Armenians, Yours faithfully, 


eo cK 


Treasurer 








Send ali Checks and Contributions to 


The Starving Children’s Fund, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 














